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6 at Bifon is 4 fpecies of wild bull, 
which differs from all other fpe- 
cies, by having a very fhaggy mane 
hanging down liis neck, quite to his 
fhoulders, and a large hump on. his 
back.—Of the American bull, in par- 
ticular, the head and fhoulders are ¢o- 
vered with very long flocks of reddith 
woolly hair, falling over the eyes and 
horns, leaving only the points of the 
latter to be feen: on the chin and a- 
long the dew-laps is a great length of 
fhaggy hairs: the reft of the body is 
naked during fummer, but in winter is 
equally clothed in all parts: the cow, 
which is fmaller, wants the thaggy 
coat, which gives the bull {fo tremen- 
dous an afpect. ‘This aniinal grows 
to a great fize, even to the weight of 
1600 or 2400 pourids: the ttrongelt 
man cannot lift one of their hides from 
the ground.—The bifon and auroch of 
Europe, are certairily the fame fpecies 
with this American ox: the difference 
confiits in the former being le{s thag- 
gy» and the hair neither {fo fot and 
woolly, nor the hind parts fo weak: 
both thefe kinds {cent of mulk.” 

The bifon was found in ancient times 
in different parts of the old world, but 
went under different names ; the bona~ 
fus of Ariftctle, the urus of Cafar, the 
bos ferus of Strabo,. the bifon of Pliny, 
and the bifton of Oppian. In their 
times it was found in Media, and in 
Ponia, a province of Macedonia ; in 
the Alps, and in the great Her¢ynian 
foreit, which extended from Germany 
even into Sarmatia. In later days, 
a white fpecies was a native of the Scot- 
tifh mountains : this ipecies is now ex- 
tinét in its favage itarc; but the off- 
{pring, iafficiently wild, is fill to be 
feen in the parks of Drumlanrig ia the 
fouth of Scotland, and of Chilling- 
ham Cafile in Northumberland. 

In thefe times, it is found in very 
few places in a {late of nature. As 
far as we know, it is, at prefent, an 
inhabitant only of tc fofelts of Lithu- 
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atiia, and of the Carpathian mountains, 
within the extent of the grect Hercy- 
hian woods, its ancient haunts; and, 
in Afia, among the vait mountains of 
Caucafus. 

It is difficult to fay in what mariner 
thefe animals migrated originally from 
the old'to the new world: it is moft 
likely it was from the north of Afia, 
which, in very ancient times, might 
have been ftocked with them to its moift 
extreme parts, notwithitanding they 
are now extinct there. At that period, 
itis probable that the old and new con- 
tinents might have been united in the 
narrow channet betwéen ‘T'chutki-nofs 
and the oppofite headlands of America ; 
and the many iflands otf that promon- 
tory, with the Aleutian or ‘New Fox 


‘ Yffands, fomewhat more ditant, flretch- 


ing very riear to America, may with 
reafon be fuppofed to be fragments of 
land which joined the two continents, 
and were formed into their infular itate 
by the mighty cenvuliion which di- 
vided Afia trom. Aimerica. Spaia was 
probably tiius disjoined from Afrita, 
Britain from: France, Iceland from 
Greenland, and Spitzbergen irom Lap- 
land. 

Put that they paffed from Afia to 
America is far the more probable, than 
thatthey itocked the new world from the 


fide of Europe; not only on account 


of the prefent narrownels of the fruit 
between the two continents; which 
gives a greater cauf2 to iuppofe them 
to have been once joined; butthat we 
are now arrived at a certainty, that 
thele animals, in ancient days, were 
natives of Siberia; the fculls, with the 
horns affixed, were of a fize far fu- 
periortoany known at this time, having 


‘been found foflil, net only on the banks 


of the Iiga, which falls into the Lena, 


‘bit even on thofe of the Anadyr, the 


moft eaftern of the Siberiaa rivers, 
and which difembogucs north f Kamyg- 
chatka into thofe @raits: fimilur iculls 
and horas “have been difceracd neéag 
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Dirfchau in Poland, alfo of a gigantic 
magnitude. Mr. Pennant thinks they 
ate of the fame {pecies with the mo- 
dern bifons, diffenting in this particu- 
jar from the opinion of Dr. Pallas, 
‘vho thinks them to be the horns of 

‘buffaloes, which, as Mr. Pennant far- 
ther obferves, are longer, flraiter, 
and angular. 

In America, thefe animalsare found 
in the countries 600 miles weit of 
Hudfon’s Bay: this is their moft nor- 
thern refidence ; thence they are met 
with in great droves as low as Cibole, 
in lat. 33, a little north of California, 
andalfo in the province of Mivera, in 
New Mexico: the fpecies inftantly 
ceafes fouth of thofe countries. They 
inhabit Canada, to the weft of the 
lakes; and in greater abundance in 
the rich favannahswhich border the ri- 
ver Miffipi, and the great rivers which 
fall into it from the weft in the Upper 
Louitiana. ‘There they are feen teed- 
ing in innamerablc herds, promifcuouf- 
iy with’ muititudes of ftags and deer, 
during morning and evening, retiring 
in the fultry heats into the fhades of 
tall reeds, which border the rivers of 
America.— They are exceedingly fhy, 
and very fearful of man, unlefs they 
are wounded, when they purfue their 
enemy, and become very dangerous. 

The chafe of thefe animals is a fa- 
vourite civerfion with the Indians. It 
is efle€ted in twe ways ; firft, by fhoot- 
ing, when the markfman muft take 
vreat care to go againit the wind; for 
their fmell is io exquifite, that the mo- 
ment they get fcent of him, they re- 
tire with the utmoit precipitation. He 
aims at their fhoulders, that they may 
drop at once, and nct be irritated by 
an ineffectual wound. Provided the 
wind docs not favour the beafts, they 
may be approached very near, being 
blinded by the hair which covers their 
eyes. The other method is performed 
by a great number of men, who divide, 
and form a vait {quare : each band fets 
fire to the dry grafs of the favanna 
where the herds are feeding: thefe 
animals have a great dread of fire, 
which they fee approach on all fides ; 
they retire from it to the center of the 


fquare ; the bands clofe, and kill them 
(preffed together in heaps) without the 
leaft hazard. It is aflerted, that on 
every expedition of this nature, they 
kill 1500 or 2000 beeves.—The hunt- 
ing grounds are prefcribed with great 
form, left the different bands fhould 
meet, and interfere in the diverfion. 
Penalties are enacted on fuch as in- 
fringe the regulations, as well as on 
thofe who quit their pofts, and fuffer 
the beafts to efcape trom the hollow 
fquares : the punifhments are ftripping 
the delinquents, taking away their 
arms (which is the greateft diigrace a 
favage can undergo), or the demoli- 
tion of their cabins. 

But although thefe creatures cannot 
efcape from the attacks of men, their 
fagacity in defending themfelves a- 
gainft wolves is admirable. When 
they fcent the approach ef a drove of 
thofe ravenous animals, the herd flings 
itfelf into the form of a circle; the 
weakeft keep in the middle; the 
ftrongeft are ranged on the outfide, 
prefenting to the enemy an impene- 
trable front of horns: fhould they be 
taken by furprife, and have recourfe to 
flight, numbers of the fattelt and wea! - 
eft are fure to perith. 

The ufes of thefe animals are vari- 
ous. Powder flaiks are made of their 
horns. ‘The fkins are very valuable : 
in old times the Indians made the bett 
targets of them. When dreffed they 
form an excellent buff; the Indians 
drefs them with the hair on, and clothe 
themfelves with them ; the Europeans 
of Louifiana, ufe them for blankets, 
and find them light, warm, and {oft. 
The fiefh is a confiderable ‘article of 
food, and the bunch on the back, 
which is compofed of a flefhy fubttance, 
much elevated, is efteemed a very 
great delicacy. The bulls become ex- 
cefively fat, and yield a great quanti- 
ty of tallow, of which 150 pounds 
weight has been got from a fingle 
beait ; which forms a confiderable ar- 
ticle of commerce. Thefe overgrown 
animals ufually become the prey of 
wolves ; for, by reafon of their great 
unwieldinefs, they cannot keep up 
with the herd.—Their hair or wool ts 
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fpun into cloth, gloves, ftockings, and 
garters, which are very ftrong, and 
look as well as thofe made of the beft 
fheep’s wool. Governor Pownall af- 
fures us, that the moft luxurious fabric 
might be made of it. The fleece of 
of one of thefe animals has been found 
to weigh eight pounds. 

The Indians very impolitically pre- 
fer the flefh of the cows, which, in 
time, will deftrey the fpecies: they 
complain of the ranknefs of that of the 
bulls; but Da Pratz thinks the lait 
much more tender, and that the rank- 
nefs might be prevented, by cutting 
off the tefticles as foon as the beait is 
killed. 

Attempts have been made to tame 
and domefticate the wild, by catching 
the calves, and bringing them up with 
the common kind, in hopes of improv- 
ing the breed. It has not yet been 
found to anfwer; for, notwithftanding 
they had an appearance, for a time, 
of having loft their favage nature, yet 
they always grew impatient of re- 
ftraint, and, by their great ftrength,, 
would break down the ftrongeit in- 
clofure, and entice the tame cattle into 
the corn-fields. They have been known 
to engender together, and to breed ; 
but it has not been afcertained whether 
the fpecies was meliorated by the inter- 
courte. Probably, perfeverance in 
continuing the crofles is only wanted, 
to effect their thorough domeftication ; 
as it is netorious that the bifons of the 
old world were the original ftock of all 
our tame cattle. 

Thefe were the only animals that 
had any affinity to the Ruropean cat- 
tle, on the firtt difcovery ot the new 
world. Before that period, it was in 
poffeffion of neither horfe nor afs, cow 
nor theep, hog, gost, nor yet that 
faithful animal the dog. Mankind 
were here in a ftate of nature: their 
own paffions unfubdued, they never 
thought of conquering thofe of the 
brute creation, and rendering them 
fubjervient to their will. The tew ani- 
mals which they had congenerous to 
thofe mentioned, might poffibly, by 
induftry, have been reclaimed. This 
animal might have been brought to all 
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the ufes of the European cow; the 
pecari might have been fubftituted for 
the hog ; the fox or wolf for the dog: 
but the natives, living wholly by chate, 
were at war with the animal creazion, 
and negleéted the cultivation of any 
part, except the laft, whic was im. 
perfeétly tamed. 

Such is the cafe, even to the prefent 
hour; for neither the example of the 
Europeans, nor the vitible advantages 
which refult from ai attention to that 
ufeful animal the cow, can induce the 
Indian to pay any refpect to it. He 
contemns every fpecics of domettic la- 
bour, except what is neceflary for pro- 
curing a provifion of breed. Every 
wig-wam, or village, has its planta- 
tion of ayz, or Indian corn, and cn 


that is his great dependance fhould the 


chafe prove unfuccefstul. 

Domefticated cattle are capable of 
enduring very rigorous climates. Cows 
are kept at Quickjock, in Lecha Lap- 
mark, not far from the arétic circle ; 
but they do not breed there, the fuc- 
ceffion being preferved by importa- 
tion; yet in Iceland, a fimall portion 
of which is within the circle, cattle a- 
bound, and breed as ia more fouthern 
latitudes. They are generally fed with 
hay, as in other places; but where 
there is f{Carcity of fodder, they are 
fed with the {pecies of fith called the 
fea-wolf, and with the heads and 
bones of cod beaten fmali, and mixed 
with one quarter of choppe@ hay; the 
cattle are fond of it, and, what is wone 
derful, yield a confiderable quantity 
of milk. It need not be taid that the 
milk is bad. 

Kamtfchatka, like America, was in 
equal want of every domeflic animal, 
except a wolf-like dog, till the Rut- 
fians of late years introduced the cow 
and horfe. The colts aid calves brought 
from the north into the rich paitures of 
Kamtichatka, where the grais is high, 
grow to 'fuch a fize, that noone would 
ever fufpect them to be defcended from 
the ponies and runts of the Lena. The 
argalt, the ftock of the tame fheep, 
abound in the mountains, but even to 
this time, are only objetts of chale. 
The natives are {till as uncultivated as 
Y2z the 
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the ends, which taper to-a point, and 
are very fharp: near the hafe they 
are two feet in girth they are only 


the good Evander defcribes the primary 
natives of Lutium to have been befcre 
the iacredydtion of arts and icjences : 


Queis neque mcs neque cultus erat; nec 
jungere tauros, 
Aut compontre opes norant, aut parcere 
parto; 
Sed rami, atque afper viiu venatus alebat. 
Virgil Aneid. vill, 316. 


No laws, no manners form’d the barb'rou$ 
1aCe; 

But wild, the ‘natives rov'd from place to 
place ; 

U taught und rough, imprevident of gain, 

They heap’d no wealth, nor turn’d the 
fruitful plain : 

Their food, the favage fruits the forefis 


yield, 
Or hunted game, the fortune of the field. 
Pitt. 


Another fpecies of the wild ox is 
found in America, ef which the an- 
nexed plate of the mufk bull and mufk 
cow, is a reprefentation. The fitua- 
tion of this {pecies is very loca]. They 
appear firft ia the traci between Church- 
hill river, and the river of Seals, on 
the weil fide of Hudfon’s Bay. They 
are very numevous between the lati- 
tudes 66 and 73 north, wiich ts as far 
as any tribe of Incians go. They live 
in herds of tivgaty and thirty. Mr. 
Hearn, who, in +770, 1771, 1772, 
undertcok the arduous journey to the 
Icy Sea from Prince of Wales's Fort, 
Hudion’s Bay, has feen in the high 
latitudes feveral herds in one day’s 
walk. They delight much in the 
yocky and barren mouatains, and {cl- 
dom frequent the woody parts of the 
country. “hey run nimbly, and are 
very active in climbing the rocks. The 
fiefh taftes very ftroag of mutk, and 
the heart is fo ftrongly infected as 
hardly to be eatable ; but the former 
is very wholefome, having been found 
to reltore fpeedily to health the fickly 
crew who made it their food. They 
are fhot by the Indians, for the fake of 
the meat and fkins, the laft, from its 
warmth, making excellent blankets. 

“The ‘horns of the bull are clotely u- 
nitcd at the baie, bending inwards and 
downwards ; turning outwards towards 


two feet in length meafured along the 
curvature: the weight of a pair, jepa- 
rated from the head, is fometimes fix- 
ty pounds. —~T'he hair is of a ducky red, 
extremely fine, and {fo long as to trail 
on the ground, and render the beaft.a 
feeming fhapelefs mats, without dif- 
tinction of head or tail. The legs and 
tail are very fhort: the fhoulders rife 
into a lump: it is lower than a deer, 
but larger as to belly and quarters. 

The noftrils of the cow are long 
and open ; the two middle cutting teeth 
are broad and fharp-edged; the three 
cn each fide fall and truncated. The 
under and upper lips are covered with 
fhort white hairs on their fore part, 
and with pale brown on their fides. 
The hair down the middle of the fore- 
head is long and ere¢ét; on the cheek 
fmooth, and extremely long and pen- 
dulous, forming with that on the throat 
along beard: the hair along the neck, 
fides, and rump, hangs in the fame 
manner, andalmoft touches the ground : 
from the hind part of the head to the 
fhoujders is a bed of very long foft 
hair, forming an upright mane. In 
the old beafts the {pace between the 
fhoulders rifes into a bunch. The 
legs are very fhort, covered with 
fmooth whitith hairs: thofe which en- 
circle the hoofs are very long, and of 
a pure white. ‘The hoofs are fhort, 
broad and black: the falfe hoofs are 
large in proportion. The tail is only 
three inches long, a mere itump, co- 
vered with very long hairs, fo as to be 
undiftinguifhable to the fight. Of the 
tail, the Etkimaux on the north-weft 
fide of the bay makea cap ofa mofthor- 
rible appearance, for the hairs fall all 
round their head, and cover their face ; 
yet it is of fingular fervice in keeping 
off the mufquetoes, which would other- 
wile be intolerable. 

The {pace between the horns is nine 
inches : they are placed exaétly on the 
fides of the head, are whitith, thirteen 
inches and a half long, eight and a 
half round the bafe, and of the fame 
fort of curvature with thofe of the bull. 
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The ears are three inches long, quite 
ereét and fharp-pointed, but dilate 
much in the middle: they are thickly 
lined with hair of a dufky colour, 
marked with a itripe of white. 

The colour of the hair is black, ex- 
cept on theie parts :—from the bafe of 
one horn to that of the other is a bed 
of white and light raft-coloured hair : 
the mane is dutky, tinged with red, 
which is continued in a narrow form to 
the middle of the back, on which is a 
large roundifh bed of pure white ; and 
the hairs in that {pace are shorter than 
any of the reit, not exceeding three 
inches in length, and of a pale brown 
towards their roots: the hairs are of 
two kinds: the longeft meafure feven- 
tetn inches: they are very fine and 
gloffy, and when examined appear 
quite flat: thisis the black part, which 
clothes moft part of the animal. —The 
bed of hair between the horns, and 
that which runs along the top of the 


Memoirs of HyPatTIA, a 


Mone thofe admirable women, 
who have been more illuttrioufly 
diftinguifhed for the charms of beauty, 
the {plendour of virtue, and the ac- 
quifitions of learning, was that orna- 
ment of antiquity, and that honour to 
to her fex, the celebrated Hypatia. 
This admirable lady was the daughter 
of Theon, who governed the Platonic 
fchool at Alexandria, the place of her 
birth and education, ia the latter part 
of the fourth ceatury. Theon was fa- 
mous with his contemporaries for his 
extenfive knowledge and learning; 
but what has chiefly rendered him fo 
with poiterity, is, that he was the fa- 
ther of Hypatia, whom, encouraged 
by her prodigious genius, he educated 
not only in all the qualifications be- 
longing to her fex, but caufed her 
likewiie to be inilructed in the moit 
abitrufe fciences. She made anamaz- 
ing progrefs in every thing he 
Was put to; and the things that are 
faid of her, almost {urpafs belief. So- 
crates, the ecclefiattical hittorian, is 
a witnefs whofe veracity cannot be 
doubted, at leaf wien he ipesks in 
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neck, is far finer and fofter than any 
human hair, and appears quitg round. 
The white bed is itil finer, and ap- 
proaches to the nature of wool. —Ke- 
neath every part of the hair grows in 
great plenty, and often in flocks, an 
afh-coloured wool, moit exquilitely 
fine, fuperior, it is thought, to any 
in Europe, and which, if a fufficient 
quantity could be procured, migiit be 
very ufeful in manufactures. Mr. 
Pennant gives full credit to Mr. Je- 
reinie, who fays that he brought fome 
of the wool to France, and got ilock- 
ings made with it, more beautiful than 
thote of filk. 

Mr. Pennant informs us, that he 
received a {kin of the mutk cow from 
Mr. Hearn. It was very thin; the 
whole length from nofe to tail about 
fix feet four inches, and of the head 
about fourteen inches. ‘The legs were 
little more than a foct long. 


celebrated Philofopher of Autiquity. 


favour of a heathen philofopher; and 
he tells us, that Hypatia * arrived at 
fuch a pitch of learning, as very far 
to exceed ail the philofophers of her 
time:’ to which Nicephorus adds, ‘ thofe 
of other times.’ Philottorgius, a third 
hiftorian of the fame flamp, aifirms, 
that ‘ihe was much fuperior to her 
father and matter ‘Theon, in what 
regards aftronomy :’ and Suidas, who 
mentions two buoxs of her writing, 
one ‘on the Aitronomical Canon of 
iophantus, and another on the Conics 
of Appolicaius,’ avers, that ¢ the 
not oniy exceeded her father in aitro- 
nomy, but alio that she under!tood ail 
the other parts of philofophy.’ . But 
our notions of Hypaiia will be prodi- 
gioufly heightened, when we confider 
her iucceeding her father, as fhe ac- 
tutlly did, in the government of the 
Alexandrian ichool: teaching out oF 
that chair,where Ammonius, Hierocles, 
and many great and celebrated philo~ 
fophers had taught; and this at a 
time toc, when men of immenfe Icarn- 
ing abowided both at Alexandria, and 
in many other parzs of the Roman em. 
pire. 
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pire. Her fame was fo extenfive, and 
her wortirfo univerfally acknowledged, 
that we cannot wort if fhe had a 
crouded auditery. <‘ She explained 
to her hearers,’ fays Socrates, ¢ the 
feveral fciences, that go under the 
general name of philofophy ; for which 
reaion there was a coniluence to her, 
from alt parts, of thofe who made 
philofophy their delight and ftudy.’ 
One cannot reprefent to himielf with- 
out pleaiure the flower of all the youth 
in Europe, Afia, and Africa, fitting 
at the feet of a very beautiful lady, 
for {uch we are ailured Hvpatia was, 
ali greedily {wallowing inftruétion from 
her mouth, and many of them doubt- 
leis love from her eyes: though we 
are not fure that fhe ever liftened to 
any folicitations, fince Suidas, who 
talks of her marriage with Ifidorus, 
yet relates, at the fame time, that fhe 
died a maid. 

Her icholars were as eminent as they 
were numerous: one of whom was the 
celebrated Synefius, who was after- 
wards bishop of Ptolemais. This an- 
cient Chriftian Platonift every wher 
hears the ftrongeft, as well as the moft 
grateful teitimony to the learning and 
virtue of his tutorefs; and never men- 

as her without the profoundeft re- 
ect, and fometimes in terms of af- 
tection little fhort of adoration. Ina 

etter to his brother Kuoptius, ¢ Sa- 
lute,’ fays he, ‘ the molt honoured 
and the moit beloved of God, the 
Philofipber; and that happy fociety, 
which enjoys the bleiling of her divine 
voice.’ In another, he mentions ene 
Egyptus, who ¢ fucked in the feeds of 
witdom from Hypatia.’ In another, 
he expreifis himfelf thus : ¢ I fuppofe 
thefe letters will be delivered by Peter, 
which he wall receive from that facred 
hand.’ Ina letter addreffed to her- 
iclf, he defires her to dirc& a hydrof- 
cope to be made and bought for him, 
which he there defcribes. That fa- 
mous filver Aftrolabe, which he pre- 
fented to Peonius, a man equally ex- 
celliag in philofophy and arms, he 
owns to have been perfected by the 
directions of Hypatia. ua long epif- 
tle, he acquaints her with his rcalons 
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for writing two books, which he fends 
her ; and afks her judgment of one, 
refolving not to publifh it without her 
approbation. 

But it was not Sinefius only, and 
the difciples of the Alexandrian ichool, 
who admired Hypatia for her great 
virtue and learning : never woman was 
more carefied by the public, and yet 
never woman had a more unfpotted 
character. She was held as an oracle 
for her wifdom, which made her con- 
fulted by the magiftrates in all impor- 
tant cafes; and this frequently drew 
her among the greateft concourie 
of men, without the leaft cenfure 
of her manners. * On account of 
the confidence and authority,’ fays 
Socrates, * which fhe had acquired by 
her learning, fhe fometimes came to 
the judges with fingular medéfty. 
Nor was ihe any thing abafhed to ap- 
pear thus among a crowd of men; for 
all perfons, by reafon of her extraor- 
dinary difcretion, did at the fame time 
both reverence and admire her.’ The 
fame is confirmed by Nicephorus, and 
the other authors, whom we have al- 
ready cited. Damafcius and Suidas 
relate, that the governors and magif- 
trates of Alexandria regularly vifited, 
and patd their.court to her ; and, to fay 
all in a word, when Nicephorus in- 
tended to pafs the higheit compliment 
on the princefs Eudocia, he thought 
he could not do it better, than by 
calling her ¢ another Hypatia.’ 

While Hypatia thus reigned the 
brighteit ornament of Alexandria, 
Oreftes was governor of the fame place 
for the emperor Theodofius, and Cyril 
bifhop or patriarch. Oreites, having 
had a liberal education, could not but 
admire Hypatia, and, as a wife go- 
vernor, frequently confulted her. ‘This 
created an intimacy between them, 
that was highly ditpleafing to Cyril, 
who had a great averfion to Oreties : 
which intimacy, as it is fuppofed, had 
like to have proved fatal to Orettes, 
as we may collect from the following 
accountot Socrates. ‘ Certain of the 
monks,’ fays he, ¢ living in the Ni- 
trizn mountains, leaving their monaf- 
terivg to the number of about five 

hundred, 
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hundred, flocked to the city, and {pied 
the governor going abroad in his cha- 
riot: whereupon approaching, they 
called him by the names of {acrificer 
and heathen, ufing many other fcanda- 
lous expreflions. ‘The governor, fuf- 
pecting that this was a trick played 
him by Cyril, cried out that he was a 
chriitian ; and that hehad been baptized 
at Conftantinople by bifhop Atticus. 
But the monks giving no heed to what 
he faid, one of them, called Ammo- 
nius, threw a ftone at Oreftes, which 
ftruck him on the head; and being 
all covered with blood from his wounds, 
his guards, a few excepted, fled, 
fome one way and fome ano.her, hid- 
ing themfelves in the croud, leit they 
fhould be ftoned to death. In the 
mean while, the people of Alexandria 
ran to defend their governor againtt 
the monks, and putting the reft to 
flight, brought Ammonius, whom they 
apprehended, to Oreites ; who, as the 
laws prefcribed, put him publicly to 
the torture, and racked him till he 
expired.’ 

But though Oreftes had the good 
fortune to eicape with his life, Hypa- 
tia afterwards fell a facrifice. ‘This 
lady, as we have obferved, was pro- 
foundly refpected by Orefies, who 
much frequented and confulted her: 
« for which reafon,’ fays Socrates, 
« fhe was not a little traduced among 
the chriitian multitude, as if fhe ob- 
Rtruéted a reconciliation between Cyril 
and Orettes. ‘This occafioned certaia 


hot-brained men, headed by one Peter, 
a lecturer, to enter into a conipiracy 
againft her; who watching an oppor- 
tunity, when fhe was returnine home 
from fome place, firftdragged ner out 
of her chair; then hurried her to the 
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church called Czfar’s ; and then, ftrip- 
ping her naked, killed her with tiles. 
After this, they tore her to pieces ; 
and, carrying her limbs to a’ place 
called Cinaron, there burnt them to 
afhes.? Cave endeavours to remove 
the imputation of this horrid murder 
from Cyril, thinking him too honeft 
a man to have had any. hand in ir; 
and lays it upon the Alexandrian mob 
in general, whom he calls ¢ leviffimum 
hominum genus,’ ‘ a very trifling in- 
conftant people.’ But though Cyril 
fhould be allowed to have bee neither 
the perpetrator, nor even the contri- 
ver of it, yet it is much to be {ufpetted, 
that he did not difcountenance it in 
the manner he ought to have donc: 
which fufpicion muit needs be greatly 
confirmed by reflecting, that he was fo 
far from blaming the outrage commit- 
ted by the Nitrian monks upon the go- 
vernor Oreftes, that ‘ he afterwards 
received the dead body of Ammonius, 
whom Oreftes had punithed with the 
rack; made a panegyric upon him, in 
the church were he was laid, in which 
he extolled his courage and contftancy, 
as one that had contended for the truth ; 
and changing his name to ‘Thaumafius, 
or the Admirable, ordered him to be 
coniidered as a martyr. However, 
continues Socrates, the wiler fort of 
Chriftians did not approve the zeal, 
which Cyril fhewed on this man’s be- 
half; being convinced, that Ammo- 
nius had juitly fuffered for his defperate 
attempt.’ 

We learn from the fame hiitorian, 
that the death of Hypatia happened in 
March, in the tenth year of Hono- 
riuus’s, and the fixth of 'Theodofius’s 
coniul{hip ; thatis, abouc A. D. 415. 





Fatal Effedis of PRECIPITATION; an Afiatic Tale. 


Heanrrt, after long experience 

of the uncomfortablencls of a fo- 

Iitary life, had a mind to become a 

hutband, and confulted on the occaiion 

a perfon well acquainted with that 
{tate. 

His friend told him the refolution 


was judicious, there being many ad- 
vantages refulting from matrimony. 
That it fubdued unlawful defires, 
which are continually obtruding them- 
felves upon the maagination in a fate 
of celibacy: moreover, that juttice 
requires us to perpetuate in owr pafte- 
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rity thofe bleffings which we have re- 
ceived from our anceftors; befides, 
that 2 virtuous woman is the ornament 
of a man’s houfe, and the comfort of 
his life. But, fays he, be careful in 
making your choice. 

The hermit afked him, of what con- 
dition fhe fhould be? He replied, take 
the daughter of a religious friendly 
man, whom you may make your con- 
fidante upon all oceafions. But have 
nothing to fay to three kinds of wo- 
men. A widow, if fhe is always ex- 
tolling her deceafed hufband ; neither 
a woman whofe relations have conter= 
red favours upon you; nor one who, 
whenever fhe fees you, fpeaks in a faint 
tone, and affecis a delicate languid 
air. 

He thanked his friend for imparting 
fo much of his experience in the ways 
of women; and begged he would far- 
ther inftruct him in regard to what age 
wes mot eligible. Hs friend anfwer- 
ing, faid,——* make choice of a young 
gitl, for the company of an old wos 
man fickens and debilitates a man. 
The fages fay, there are the faireit 
profpects of happineis and fafety with 
women from fourteen to twenty years 
of age: from twenty to thirty they are 
peaceable and quiet; from thirty to 
forty they covet children and wealth; 
trom forty to fifty they are ambitious 
of fame, and are full of tricks and hy- 
pocrily: but a wife turned of fifty, is 
the plague of a man’s life, and the de- 
itruction of bis reputation and fortune.’ 
‘She hermit then made enquiry as to 
her perfon. Says the friend, ¢ the 
mott valuable properties in a wife are 
virtue and good-nature, fo that fhe 
who poffeffes not thefe qualities, 
though beautiful as an angel, will 
prove a curie-for life. But a woman 
of a good di{pofition, be the ever fo 
ugly, is an inetlimable treafure.’ 

To fhorten the ftory--the hermit, 
after a long fearch, had the good for- 
tune to marry a girl well connected, 
and of an amiable turn of mind. 

He was then impaiient to have chil- 
dren; but iecing no appearance of 
his hopes being fulfilled, he incef- 
faatly prayed Gol to beiow upon 

I 
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hini a fon. At length his wife be- 
came pregnant. The hermit, filled 
with delight, was always talking a- 
bout his fon. One day, fays he to 
his wife, I now hope we fhal! foon 
have a fweet beautiful boy, that I 
may give him a fuitable name. | 
fhall take infinite pleafure in labour- 
ing to furnifh means for his education, 
and I will teach him fo to tread in the 
paths of righteoufnefs, that he fhall 
become a guide to the faithful; he 
fhall marty fome great man’s daugh- 
ter, whofe children will make mea 
grandfather, and — may become con- 
{picuous, through the {plendour of their 
actions. 

The wife reproved him for letting 
his tongue run at this idle rate, and 
told-him to have a care, left he fhould 
he like the detveifh with his oil. He 
defired her to tell the ftory, which the 
did in the following manner. 


STORY OF THE DERVEISH AND THE 
JAR OF OIL. 


A derveith inhabited a hut in the 
neighbourhood of a fhopkeeper, whofe 
bounty enabled him to live comfort- 
ably. Every day when the fhopkeeper 
fold oil, he gave a fmall quantity to 
the gerveifh, who expended part, and 
kept the reft in a jar. 

One day finding the jar full of oil, 
he faid to himielf ¢ if there were ten 
maunds, J would fell them for ten di- 
rems. With this money I would buy 
five fheep ; thefe five fheep would 
breed every fix months, and each 
bring me two lambs every time, which 
in the courfe of a year would amount 
to twenty ; fo that in ten years I fhall 
poflefs a flock: part of the flock I wil 
fell, and maintain myfelf with the 
produce in a fplendid manner. I will 
then demand in mairiage the daughter 
of fome grandee. In nine months, 
fhe will bring me a fon. Him I will 
educate myiclf and inftruct in every 
branch of icience. Should he prove 
untrattable, I will fo belabour him 
with the itick that I now hold in my 
hand.’—-Whilit the derveith was fo 
totaliy ion a: delufion, that he ima- 
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gined his incorrigible unborn fon to 
ke really prefent, his flick ftruck with 
violence againft the jar (which he had 
placed upon a fhelf oppofite to where 
he was fitting) dafhed it in pieces, 
and the oil came pouring down upon 
him. 

I have told this ftory, fay: the wife, 
to fhew that we ought not to make idle 
premature calculations. 

The ttory awakened the hermit from 
his reverie. 

At length his wife was delivered of 
2 fine boy. He returned thanks to 
God, and made grateful offerings. 
Day and night was he about the cradle ; 
fo that his whole time was fpent in 
nurfing. A 

One day the mother, upon going 
to the bath, committed the infant to 
the father’s care, entreating him not 
to ftir from the cradle till fhe came 
back. 

The wife was hardly departed, before 
the king who then reigned fent for the 
hufband. Since it was impoffible to de- 
lay obeying the royal fummons, he 
went tocourt, after having entruited the 
ghiid to the care of a favourite mon- 
goofe, who had been bred up in the 
family. No fooner was he out of fight, 
than a large fnake made its appear- 
ance, and was crawling towards the 
cradle. When the mongooie faw the 
child’s life ia danyer, he inflantly 
feized the fnake by the back of the 
neck and defireycd it. Soon after, 
when the hermit returned from court, 
the mongoofe who had been waliowing 
in the fnake’s blood, conicious of the 
good he had done, ran out to mect his 
matter. The man ‘ceing the mongoo 
tained with blood, imagined he had ki 
led the child, and without making any 
further reficétion or enquiry, ftruck the 
poor little jaithful caimal fuch a biow 
With his iiick, that he initantly ex- 
pired. When he came iato the houte, 
and faw the child fafe, and thé inake 
dead by the ide of the cradle, he 
imoie his breait for grief, fi 
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him(elf of rathacts and inoratitude 
lmieir OF Faliieleis ana ingratitude to- 
wards the moncoofe. Whilit he was 
uttering theie woeful lamentations, in 
comes his wife, who haviig learnt 
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the caufe of his diftrefs, blarmes him 
for his want of reflection. He con- 
feffes his indifcretion, but begs her 
not to add reproaches to his diftre!s, 
as reproof could now avail nothing : 
* True (fays fhe) advice can be of no 
fervice in the prefent initance: but I 
want to roufe your mind to reileciion ; 
that you may reap inftruction trom 
your misfortunes. Shame and rcpen- 
tance art the {ure confequerces of pre- 
cipitation and want of reflection, which 
is well exemplified in the flory of the 
king and the hawk.’ 


STORY OF THE KING AND THE 
HAWK. 


IT have heard that a King of Perfia 
had a favourite hawk. Being one day 
on a hunting party with his hawk upon 
hishand, a deer itarted up before him ; 
he let the hawk fly, and followed it 
with great eagerne(fs, till at length the 
deer was taken. ‘The courtiers were 
all left behind in the chace. The 
king being thirfty, rode about in queft 
of water, till having reached the foot 
of a mountain, he difcovered fome 
trickling down in drops fiom the rock. 
He took a litt!e cup out ef his quiver, 
and held it to catch the water. Jult 
when the cup was filled, and he was 


: leinle the hatel- fh hie 
going to drink, the hawk thock his 


See a sevceeel aot } - ry 
pinions, aad overiet the cup. ‘The 


“king was vexed at the accident, an 


again applied the cup to the hole in 
’ © , ‘ 
the rock. When the cup was reple- 
nifhed, and he was lifting it to his 
+} RT SE Side d hi ai 
mouth, the hawx Ciapped his wings, 
and threw it down, at waich the 





was fo enraged, that he dune the bir 
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with fuch force againit the prouna that 
he expired. 

At this time the table-decker came 
up. He too! a uapkin out of his bud- 
get, wiped the cup, and was ¢oing to 
ng a as ; saad 7, 
give the king fome water to 
‘The kine faia he had a great incl 
the pure v 
throuch the rock, but not havine ‘na 
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«¢ The table-decker having reached 
the top of the mountain, faw a large 
dragon lying dead at the f{pring, and 
his poifonous foam mixing with the wa- 
ter fell in drops through the rock. He 
defcended, related the fact to the king, 
and prefented him with a cup of cold 
water out of his flaygon. 

«¢ When the king lifted the cup to 
~his lips, the tears guthed from his eyes. 
He then related to the table-decker the 
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adventure of the hawk, made many- 
refleGtions upon the deftructive con-, 
fequeaces of precipitancy and thought- 
leiinefs, and during the remainder of 
his life, the arrow of regret was con- 
tinually rankling in his breatt.”’ 

The hufband, thus inftructed by the 
good counfel of his wife, ever after 
guarded himfelf againft thofe indifcre- 
tions to which he had before been ad- 
dicted. 


An Hifirical Acccunt of the Or1G1N of the InNs of CouRT in 
London ; with fome curtous Particulars of the ancient Mode of Education 


and Cuttoms therein. 

HERE is nothing but a vague 
tradition to give us any trace of 
the places where the practifers and itu- 
dents of the law had their refidence be- 
fore the reign of king Edward IT, when 
we find that iuch places were called 4o/- 
tels, or inns of court, becaufe the inhabi- 
tants of them helonged to the King’s 
court. One of thefe, called Johnion’s 
Inn, is faid to have been at Dowgate ; 
another in Fezuter’s (i.e. Fetter) Lane 5 
and another in Pater-nofter Row. An 
ancient cuftom is vouched, to fupport a 
belief, that fome inn was in the neifh- 
bourhood of St. Paul’s Church. It is 
faid, that the ferjeants and apprentices, 
each at 4is pillar, ufed to hear his client’s 
cafe, and take notes thereof upon his 
knee ; a cuftom which was remembered 
by a folemnity obferved in the time of 
Charles I, upon the making of fer- 
jeants; for it was then a cultom for 
them to go there in their formalities, 

and cheofe their pillar. 
Of the origin of Lincoln’s Inn, it is 
reported by the learned Dugdale, that 
William Earl of Lincoln, about the 
beginning of thisreign, being well af- 
fected to the ftudy of the laws, firft 
brought the profefiors of them to fettle 
in a houle of his, fince called Lin- 
coln’s Inn. The earl was only leffee 
under the bifhops of Chichefter; and 
many {fucceeding bifhops, in after 
times, lett leafes of this houfe to cer- 
tain perfons;- for the ufe and refidence 
o the practifers and fludents of the law, 
till] 28 Henry V11J, when the bifhop 
of Chicheiter granted the inheritance 


to Francis Sulyard and his brother 
Eugace, both ftudents; the furvivor 
of whom, in the zoth of Elifabeth, 
fold the fee to the benchers for 5zol. 
Is feems clear, that ‘Thavies Inn was 
inhabited at this time by lawyers. Such 
were the firft inns of which we have 
any account thatcan be depended upon. 
_ Itis beyond difpute that the Tem- 
ple was inhabited by a law fociety in 
the reign of Edward III: On the diffo- 
lution of the order of the Knights 
Templars in the laft reign, their pof- 
feffions came to the Crown. The New 
Temple, as it was then called, to whick 
they had removed from their houfe in 
Holborn, about the beginning of Ed- 
ward the fecond’s reign, was granted 
by the late king fuccefflively to the earl 
of Lancaiter, the earl of Pembroke, 
and Hugh Defpencer the fon, upon 
whofe feveral attainders this property 
again devolved to the crown. In pur- 
{uance of a decree made by the great 
council at Vienna, in 1324, refpecting 
the poffeffions of the Templars, kine 
Edward III granted this building to 
the Knights Hofpitallars of St. John 
of Jerufalem, and they foon after, as 
the tradition is, devifed it, at the rent 
of 10l. per ann. to divers pofleflors of 
the law, who came from Thavies [nn 
in Holborn. At the general diffolu- 
tion of religious houfes, when the in- 
heritafice of this houfe again fell to the 
crown, king Henry VIII granted them 
a leafe, and they continued tenants to 
the crown till the fixth year of king 
James I, when that king granted the 
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irtns and capital meffuages known by 
the name of the Inner and Middle 
Temple, or New Temple, to Sir Ju- 
lius Caxfar and others, to them and 
their cheirs, for the ufe and reception 
of the profeffors and ftudents of the law. 

It is faid, that fome profeffors of 
the law refided in Gray’s Inn,* during 
the reign of Edward III, under a leafe 
from the lord Gray of Wilton, who 
was feized of the inheritance, and had 
a manfion there. The inheritance was, 
20 Edward IV, purchafed by the prior 
and monks of the monzaitery of Sheene, 
in Surry, to whom the ftudents con- 
tinued tenants, at the rent of 61. 13s. 
4d. per ann. At the diffolution of 
religious houfes, Henry VIII granted 
the inheritance to the fociety at the 
above rent, in fee-farm. 

The moit authentic memorial of any 
fettling of the law focieties in the reign 
of Edward III, is a demife, in his 18th 
year, from lady Clifford, apprentictis 
de Banco, of that houfe near Fleet- 
fireet, called Clifford’s Inn. 

In the reign of Henry VI, there 
were ten lefler inns, which were called 
Inns of Chancery, each containing a 
leaft 100 ftudents. Thefe were de- 
figned as places of elementary fludles : 
here they learned the nature of origi- 
nal and judicial writs, which were then 
confidered as the firit principles of the 
law; and, for this reafon, thefe inns 
were denominated fromthe Chancery. 
When young men had made fome pro- 
grefs here, and were more advanced 
in years, then they were admitted in- 
tothe inns of court, which, as above- 
mentioned, were four in number, of 
which the leaft contained 200 itudents. 

A ftudent could not refide in thefe 
inns of court for lefs than 281. per 
ann. and proportionably more if he 
had a fervant, as moit of them had. 
For this reafon the. ftudents of the law 
were generally fons of perfons of qua- 
lity. Knights, barons, and the greatelt 
nobility of the kingdom, often placed 
their children there, not fo much to 
make the laws their itudy, as to form 
their manners, and to preferve them 
from the contagion of vicious habits ; 
fox, as Sir John Forteicue aflures us, 


all vice was there difcountenanced and 
banifbed, and every thing good and vir- 
tuous was taught there; mufic, dancing, 
finging, hiftory facred and profane, and 
other acccomplifbments. 

Part of Serjeant’s Inn, in Chancery 
Lane, was inhabited by fome {ferjeants 
in the reign of Henry 1V, when it was 
called Faryaden’s Inn: the inheritance 
of it belonged to the bifhops of Ely. 
In the reign of Henry V, the whole 
houle was demifed to the judges, and 
apprentices of the law, as appears by 
fums accounted for to the bilhop. In 
9 Henry VI, it obtained the name of 
Hofpitium Juititiariorum. In the end. 
Richard IIf, there is a leafe of it, at 
4l. per ann. under the name of Ser- 
jeant’s Inn.—It appears, in 21 Henry 
VI, that the ferjeants then, if not be- 
fore, held Serjeant’s Inn, in Filet 
Street, under a demife from the dean 
and chapter of York, at the rent of 
1o marks per ann. ‘There was alio 
Scrope’s Inn, inhabited by ferjeants, 
which was fometimes called Serjeant’s 
Inn. This was an inn during the 
reign of Richard III, and was next to 
Ely Houfe, oppofite St. Andrew’s 
Church, Holborn. 

The inns of court were the four 
which have already been mentioned. 
The ten inns of chancery in the reign 
of Henry VI, were the following: 
Clifford’s Inn, which was an inn of 
chancery as early as the reign of Hen- 
ry V, and had the fign of the Black 
Lion. Clements Inn was a rejfidence 
for ftudents in the reign of Henry IV, 
if not before. New Inn had beea a 
common inn for travellers, and from 
the ign of the Virgin Mary, it was 
femetimes called cur Lady’s fin. This 
houfe was inhabited by the ftudents, 
who removed from an old inn of chan- 
cery, called George’s Inn, near St, 
Sepulchre’s Churca without Newgate, 
The Strand Inn, otherwife Cheiler 
Inn, from its neighbourhood to the 
bificp of Chetter’s houle.” This inn, 
together with the church of St. Mary 
le Strand, was pulled down in Edward 
the jixth’s time, to make room for 
building Somerfet Houte. ‘Travies 
Inn, we have izea, was a refidence jor 
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ftudents in the rejgn of Edward II. 
It was granted in tee to the benchers 


of Lincoln’s Inn, in the reign of 


Edward VI. Furnivals Inn, which 
once beioaged to the Lords Furnival, 
Was 22 Inn of chancery, g Henry IY. 
ff he e ited rats held it uader a leafé: in 
th: not Edward VI, the inheritance 
was in tie then lord Shrewfbury, who 
foid it to the fo ciety of Lincoln’s Inn, 
the fociety ot Furnival’s 
Innx were afterwards tenants. Staple 
Ina was an iin of chancery in the time 
oi Hensy V. The inheritance of it 
was granted, zo Henry VIII, to the 
focic ty of “Gray's fun. Rarnard’s lan 
was a law fociety in the tue of Henry 
Vi, The tenth was perhaps © Gecrge’s 
Inn, be.or mentioned. 

“Views inns of chancery became all 
of one or other 
ef the inns oi court: Strend Inn being 
talcen down in the reign of Edward 
Vi 5 G.: sorgee’ s Inn io ng Detore ; and 
TVhavies Inn within thi rele few years. 

It appears from a Mi anuicript of the 
reign ot! eeeury VILL, relating to the co- 
vernment an id dit ‘ipline of the Middle 
Te.aple, that the me mobers of eee. 
ty were divided into two companies, 
calledclerks commons and maiiers com- 
mons. ‘Lhe firit confiftedcf young men 
during their two turit years ftanding, or 
thereabouts, till they were called x up 
to the maiterscommous. The matters 
commons was divided into three com- 
panies, thet is, no utter barriite: 
ytter barriiters, and benchers. The 
hird of ch us from their 
ftanding, or negleciof _ were not 
called npon by the elders and benchers 
to diipute and arene fome point of 
law before the ben ichers: thefe dif- 
putes were i mootings. Utter 
barriiters were iuch as were ot five or fix 
44 upon to 
arrue atthe mo otings ; fo that mang 
an uiter barruler was co ferving a fort 
of degree for the party’s progre‘s in 
learnmg. Lenchers wore {uch utter 
barriiters as had been in the houle 14 
Or 15 years they were chefen by the 
elders or the houie to read, expound, 
and declare fome ftatute openly to all 


the ivcicty. During the time of his 
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reading, this perfon was called areader, - 


and afterwards a bencher. 

There were, as they expreffed it, 
two grand times of their learning 
theie were called grand vacations. One 
began the firft Monday in Lent; the 
other, the firtt Monday ‘after Larnmas 3 
each continued three weeks and three 
days. It was at thefe feafons that the 
readings were ; in the former, by the 
benchers themfelves ; in the latter, by 
the readers. The young members of 
two years were required to be prefent 
at thefe readings, under pain of for- 
feiting 20s. for every default. The 
grand vacations were employed in o- 
ther exercifes for the advancement of 
ee an utter bartifter was to 

opofe fome paint alledged by the per- 
jon icading. The young members 
were Calied upon to argue fome point in 
jrelence of three benchers ; they were 
followed by the utter barrifters; and, 
laitly the benchers were to decide. This 
was all carried on in law French. 

Such was the form ot —. Exer- 
cites of this kind were vericrmed, not 
only in the grand i - but in 
term. 

After the term and gra and vacations, 

fuch young men as were no utter bar- 
rilters, were to argue gon point in 
law I'rcnch betore tiie utter barrifters, 
who were to decide in Englih: thefe 
were called meaii vacation moots, or 
chapel moots.  Furthe . every day in 
oe year but feftivals, the fludents of 
ich mi ISy being wares, nied to arpue 
among Uiemicives after dinner aad 
iupy pei. 

The Middle Temple ufed to provide 
two readers, being utter bi unui ers, for 
the two inns of cl ancery, pie ‘and Inn 
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and New Inn. ‘Thefe read tothe ftu- 
dents there in term and grand vacation: 
the Seleons there mooted as in the 


‘Temple, and each reader ufed to bring 
two with him ‘Temple, to 
argue and incot. ° I: feems, alio, that 
cat two 








e2ch of the four intr 





noerlns or 4 . ‘ — 
pemons to cvery nn O4 Chancery tO ar- 
gue, and aiier juch Cebate the reader 
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But this was all voluntary, none being 
compelled to learn. The young ftu- 
dents of the Middle Temple had their 
ftudies and places of learning fo un- 
fortunately jituated, that they were 
very much annoyed by the walking 
and communication of thofe that were 
no learners. In the term time, they 
were difturbed by clients and clients fer- 
vants reforting to attornies and pratti- 
fers, fo that they might as well be in the 
open ftrzets as in their itudies. The fame 
writer complains, that they had no 
place to walkin, and talk, and con- 
fer their learning, but in the church ; 
which place, all the term time, had in 
it no more quietneis than the Pervyfe 
of Pawle’s*, by the reafon of the con- 
fluence and concourfe of fuch as were 
ftudents of the law. Owing to this 
fociety having no revenue for the fup- 
port and encouragement of ftudents, 
it is obferved by alate writer, that many 
a good wit was compelled to forfake 
ftudy, before he had acquired a perfect 
knowledge in the law, and to fall to 
practifing, and become a typler in the 
law. 

In 32 Henry VIII, an order was 
made in the Inner Temple, that the 
gentlemen of that company fhould re- 
form themfelves in their cut or dif- 
guifed apparel, and not wear long 
beards ; and that the treafurer of that 
court fhould confer with the other 
treafurers of court for an uniform 
reformation, and to know the juitices 
opinion therein. -In Lincoln’s Inn, 
by an order made 23 Henry VIII, 
none were to wear cutor panfied hofen 
or breeches, or panfied dcublet, on 
pain of expulfion; and all perfons 
were to be put out of commons during 
the time they wore beards. The firit 
ferjeants at law that received the 
honour of knighthood, were knighted 


25 Henry VIII. 


In the 2d and 4th of Philip and 
Mary, an order was’made in the fo- 
ciety of the Inner Temple, that thence- 
forth no attorney, or common {olicitor, 
fhould be admuited into that houfe, 
without the aflent and agreement of 
their parliament. 

The grievance of long beards was 
not yetremoved. An order was inade 
in the Inner Temple, that no fellow 
of that houfe fhould wear his besrd 
above three weeks growth, upon pain 
of forfeiting 2-s. In the Middle Tem- 
ple, an order was made 4 aud § Pii- 
lip and Mary, that none of that {o- 
ciety fhould wear great bresches in 
their hofe, after the Dutch, Spanith, 
or Almain (German) fafhion, or lawa 
upon their caps, or cut doublets, on 
pain of forfeiting 3s. 4d. and for the 
fecond offence the offender to be ex- 
pelled.—In 1 and 2 Philip and Mary, . 
a gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn was 
fined five groats, for going in his 
fiudy gown in Cheapfide on a Sunday, 
about ten o’clock in the forenoon, and 
in Weltminiter Hall, in term time, in 
the forenoon. 

In 3 and 4 of the fame reign, the 
following orders were agreed upon to 
be obferved in all the four inns of 
of court: that none of the companions, 
except knights or benchers, fhould 
wear in their doublets, or hofe, any 
light colours, except fcarlet and crim- 
fon, nor wear any upper velvet cap, 
or any fcarf, or wings in their gowns, 
white jerkins, butkins, or velvet thoes, 
double cuffs on their fhirts, feathers 
or ribbons on their‘caps, on pain of 
forfeiting 3s. 4d. and for the fecond 
offence, of expulfion ; nor fhould wear 
their ftudy gowns in the city, any far- 
ther than Fleet-bridge or Holbora- 
bridge, nor might they wear them 
as far as the Savoy, upon like pains 
as thofe aforementioned. 


* We have before recited the cuftom of ferjeants choofing their pillar at St. Paul's, 
and teking down their client’s cafe on their knee. That cuitom, together with the men- 
tion of the Per-eyye of Pvavie’s, on this occaiion, feems to open a paflage in Chauca’s 


“> 
character of the ferjeant at law : 


A Serjeaunt of the law both ware and wife, 


That often had yben at the Perawy/e, 
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H.| Baro. | T.out} T-inf Hyg. C.J Wind Weather, &c. 

7 |2gs8Q 55 152 [14,515 } SSW 4f. litcle wet at times “ - 
2 |29568)| 5495/54 }14 | 5 } SSW 5} rain at times. fine night. Ni 
7 |29,38|49 [52 [12 } 4} SsW 5}. fine and lefs wind : little rain 6a 
2 }29,4215355|53 | 7 15 S 4] little rain. lefs wind and chiefly fine. an 
7 |29552/46 | 5: & 44 S 3]. chiefly gentle rain 

2 bagsrsts® 149 [93 15 S 3} chiefly gentle rain M 
7 }2q921}43 F548 FIT 15 W 3. little rain: tu 
2 [2953145 | 50 }30%5} 5 N 3}. little rain at times ; - 
7 {29,80[38 {48 9 13 E 1]. chiefly gentle rain +4 - 
2 129,59}4%5}50 [15 | 5 SSE sf. little rain. few clouds at night but hazy, es th 
7 [29,47144 [58 113543 SSE 1]. more wind and muchrain fi 

2 [2976148 |s52 [17,5] 6 S 2}rain, chiefly fais. pf 

7 }29,39043 $52 > $37 [2 W sthazy 

2 |29,53153 $49 | 495| 2 | WNW 2) hazy 

7 {29,8938 {43 | 65/3 W 3 haay 

2 {29,91146 [48 | 4 |} 1 W 1} fog, cloudy. 

7 }29958139 147 | 7 | 34 ESE1 

2 }20,49145 }47 | 6 15 S2 

7 |z9,27143 $47 |r 15 SSE 1 | chiefly cloudy and much rain 

a teosc2l47 [48 [13 [3 W 2]. windy & much rain. fine night and lefs winds 

7 [29,34/39 {46 955} 3 | WSW 1]. heavy fhower of rain and hail with thunder; 

2 129,9114525146,5{31 | 3} SSW a}. tefs cloudy. 

7 $30,34/37 [46 | 8 [1 NW 1}. hazy 

2 130,30146 [46 § |3 Wi 

7 130.48143 146 | 9 |3 | WSW 1 hazy 

2 $30,43159 faq | 8:51 5 Wi 

7 130,50147 [49 | 85515 W 1 hazy. thick upward. 

2 130,48149 [50 6,5} - W rithick upward. fine night. 

7 13041/44:5)49 | & 5/2 Wi 

2 130,32152 }50 } 7925/3 W 1{. clear night. 

7 [30.36/42 | 50 6 13 W 1}. fog and cloudy: lefs cloudy 

2 130,33150 [50 8 13 W sthazy: little raiu 

7 130,29'47351 50 9 14 NW sfhazy : little rain. 

2 }30,29}/52 [52 f12 fs | NNW a}. little rain. clear night, 

7 13046141 | 50 5 ta N i}hazy. more cloudy. 

% 130:47149 149 | 9 13 Nif_ 

713041140 149 | 6 fx N 1] fog 

2 130,33149 |49 | 9 13 N rfhazy — 

7 13037142 |49 | 8 [1] NNE 1} fog. thick fog, fine. 
1% | 305231 §45555% 35} 2 SSE 1 

7 130523142 [50 855} 2 SSE o } fog 

2 |30,20;52 }52 7 4a SSE of. hazy night. 

713014143 152 e 42 S 1} hazy 

2 }30,02/54 [52 595) 2 SSW : |. more wind. cloudy night: lictle raia 

7 $29,56/4725] 51 9:51 § S 3} little rain, chiefly fine. 

2 |29,46/52 |52 5 13 W 3]. thower of hail, chiefly cloudy. 

7? {2948140 [50 | 7 | 5 Wi 

2 {29,60149 }50 1 }2 Wi 

7 129575142551 49 7 Ia S 1]. more wind and cloudy : little rata 

2 1296414795149 6551 5 S 3} much rain 

7 129,57/<9 |5o }12 |4 S 2}. little wet: fine f 

2 129,5715355/52 [13 | 3 S 3}. clear night. 

7 129979145 15% 9 |1 | WSW2}. cloudy. fine: 

2 $29,72} $2 2 3. |2 | WSW 3}. cloudy night and little rain, 

7 }29,61/47 | 5% 8 14 | WSW 3 jchiefly cloudy 

2 12954154 153 7 5 W 3]. fine. cloudy night. little rain, 

7 129531149 [52 [105] 5 W 2] chiefly cloudy and mifling 

2 129,321 58 153 995] § | WSW 1|chiedy milling and more wind at nights 

7 J2cs1g} 50 153 [1054 5 SSW 3 | mifling at times: chiefly fine. 

» 129,29153 154951 755) 4 SSW 2 j little wet.at times. fine night. 

7 120,51144.515%55}) 855} 8 SSW 1. gentle thowers 

2 129,63,51 153 7 t2 4) SSW 2. cloudy at times and little wet, - 
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Mifcellaneous ANECDOTES Of the late Dr. JoUNSON, and others, 


Yo the copious Memoirs of Dr. Johnfon, in eur Magazine for Auguff 1784, ove 
have fince added an Account of bis Death, and of bis lat Willand Funeral, in our 
Number for December following ; with various Axecdotes of bin fince communi 
cated by his intimate Friends, Mr. Bofwell and Mrs. Piozzi, in O&ober, Nom 
wember, and December 1785, the Supplement to Vol. 77, aud the Months of April 
May, Fuly, and Auguft 1786. Sir John Hawkins, one of bis Execucors, Lag 
juft publifoed the Life of his deceafed Friend, in which, as might be expeed, woe 
meet with many Particulars, both of the Doétor and others, no lef intercfling thay 


thofe we have already flected as above. 


ScHoot ANECDOTES. 


Ouwnson being placed in the free 
{chool of Lichfield, his progrefs 
in learning foon attracted the no- 
tice of his teachers ; and among 
other qualities that diftinguifhed him 
from the reft of the fchool, he was 
bold, active, and enterprifing; fo 
that the feniors in the fchool looked 
on him as their leader, and readily 
acquiefced in whatever he propofed. 
There dwelt at Lichfielda gentleman 
of the name of Butt, to whofe houfe 
he was ever welcome. The children 
in the family, perhaps offended with 
the rudenefs of his behaviour, would 
frequently call him the great boy; 
which the father once overhearing, 
faid, * you call him the great boy, but 
take my word for it, he will one day 
prove a great man.’ 

A more particular character of him 
while a fchool-boy, I fin¢ in the fol- 
lowing paper, written by a perfon yet 
living : 

‘ Johnfon and I were, early in life, 
{chool-fellows at Lichtield, and for 
many years in the fame clafs. As his 
uncommon abilities tor learning far ex- 
ceeded us, we endeavoured by every 
boyith piece of flattery to gain his af+ 
fiitance, and three of us, by turns, 
ufed to callon him in a morning, on 
one of whofe backs, fupported by the 
other two, he rode triumphantly to 
fchool. He never afiociated with us 
in any of our diverficns, except in the 
winter whea the ice was firm, to be 
drawn along by a boy bare-rfooted. 
His ambition to excel was great, tho’ 


his application to books, as far as it 
appeared, was very trifling. I could 
not oblige him more than by faunter- 
ing away every vacation, that occar- 
red, in the fields, during which time 
he was more engaged in talking wo 
himfelf than to his companion. Ver- 
fes or themes he would diate to his 
favourites, but he would never be at 
the trouble of writing them. His di 
like to bufinefs was fo great, that he 
would procraftinate his exercifes to the 
laf hour. I have known hin after 2 
long vacation, in which we were ra- 
ther feverely taiked, return to fchool 
an hour earlier in the morning, and 
begin one of his exercifes, in which 
he purpofely lett fome faults, in order 
to gain time to finith the reft. 

‘I never knew him correfted at 
fchool, unlefs it was for talking, and 
diverting other boys from their buii- 
nefs, by which, pcvaaps, he might 
hope to keep his afcendancy. He 
was uncommonly inquifitive, and his” 
memory {0 tenacious, that whatever 
he read or heard he never forgot. I 
remember rehearfing to him eighteen 
verfes, which after a little pauie he 
repeated verbatim, except one epithet, 
which improved the line.’ 

Ar CoLtLece. 


When his fchool education was fie 
nifhed, his father, whofe circumitances 
were far from affluent, was for fome 
time at a lois how to difpofe of him: 
he took hin home, probably with a 
view to bring him up to his cwn trade 3 
for I have heard Johnfon fay, that he 
hunielf was able to bind a book. At 

the 
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the end of two years, a neighbouring 
gentleman, Mr. Andrew Corbet, hav- 
ing a fon, who had been educated in 
the fame fchoo! with Johnfon, whom 
he was about to fend to Pembroke col- 
lege, Oxford, propofed that Johnfon 
fnould attend this fon, in quality of 
afliftantin his ftudies ; and according- 
ly, on October 31, 1728, they were 
both entered, Corbet as a gentleman- 
commoner, and Jcohnfon as a com- 
moner. 

‘The college tutor, at that time, was 
aman named Jordaf, whom Johnfon, 
though he loved hiin for the goodnefs 
of his nature, fo contemned for the 
meannefs of his abilities, that he would 
oftener rifque the payment of a {mall 
fine than attend his lectures; nor was 
he tiudious to conceal the reafon of his 
abience, and upon one occafion, he 
{aid to Jordan, £ Sir, you have fconced 
me two-pence for non-attendance at a 
Ieture not worth a penny.’ 

Whether it was this difcouragement 
in the outfet of their ftudies, or any 
other ground of difinclination, that 
moved him to it, is not known, but 
this is certain, that young Corbet 
could not broo!x fubmiilion to a man 
who feemed to be little more learned 
than himfelf, and that having a father 
living, who was able to difpofe of him 
in various other ways, he, after about 
two years ftay, leit the college, and 
went home. 

But the cafe of Johnfon was far dif- 
ferent: his fortunes were at fea; his 
title to a ftipend was gone, and all 
that he could obtain from the father of 
Nir. Corbet, was, an agreement during 
his continuance at coliege, to pay for 
hiscommons. With no exhibition, or 
other means of {tpport in the profe- 
cution of his tludies, he had nothing to 
depend on, fave the afliitance of a 
kind and indulgent parent, who, hav- 
ing no other means of fubfifting him- 
felf and his children, than the ordi- 
nary income of his fhop, was but lit- 
tle able to afford him any other than a 
fcanty maintenance. 

The want of that affiitance, which 
fcholars in general derive from their 
friends, {con became vifible in the 

r 


garb and appearance of Johnfon, which, 
though in fome degree concealed by a 
{cholar’s gown, was fo apparent, as 
to excite pity in fome that noticed 
him. Shall £ be particular, and re- 
late a circumitance of his diftrefs, that 
cannot be imputed to him as an effect 
of his own extravagance or irregulari- 
ty, and confequently refleéts no dif- 
grace on his memory ? He had fcarce 
any change of raiment, and, ina 
fhort time after Corbet left him, but 
one pair of fhoes, and thofe fo old, that 
his feet were feen through them: a 
gentleman of his college direéted a 
fervitor one morning to place a new 
pair at the door of Johnfon’s chamber, 
who, feeing them upon his firft going 
out, fo far forgot himfelf and the 
{pirit that muft have actuated his un- 
known benefactor, that, with all the 
indignation of an infulted man, he 
threw them away. 

He may be fuppofed to have been 
under the age of twenty, when this 
imaginary indignity was offered him, 
a period of life at which, fo far as con- 
cerns the knowledge of mankind, and 
the means of improving adverfe cir- 
cumilances, every one has much to 
learn: he had, doubtlefs, before this 
time, experienced *‘ the —_ man’s 
contumely ;’ and in this {chool of af- 
fiction might have frit had reafon 
to fay— 


* Slow rifes worth by poverty depreft.’ 


His fpirit was, neverthelefs, too great 
to fink under this depreffion. His tu- 
tor, Jordan, in abouta year, went to 
a living he had been prelented to, and 
Johnion became the pupil of Mr. 
Adams, a perion of far {uperior en- 
dowments, who afterwards attained a 
doétor’s degree, and is at this time 
head of his college. Encouraged, by 
a-change {fo propitious to his itudies, 
he protecuted them with diligence, at- 
tended both public and private lectures, 
performed his exercifes with alaerity, 
and negleéied no opportunities of im- 
provement. He had at this time a 
great emulation, to callit by no worfe 
a name, to excel his competitors in 
literature. -Theye was a young genile- 
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man of his college, named Meekes, 
whofe exercifes he could not bear to 
hear commended ; and whenever he 
declaimed in the hall, Johnfon would 
retire to the fartheit corer thereof, 


that he might be out of the reach of 


his veice. 

In this courfe of learning, his fa- 
vourite objects were claflical literature, 
ethics, and theology, in the latter 
whereof he laid the foundation by itu- 
dying the Fathers. If we may judge 
from the magnitude of his Adverfaria, 
which I have now by me, his plan for 
ftudy was a very exienfiveone. The 
heads of fcience, to the extent of fix 
folio volumes, are copioufly branched 
throughout it; but, as is generally 
the caie with young fudenis, the blank 
far exceed in number the written 
leaves. 

To fay the truth, the courfe of his 
fludies was far trom regular : : he read 
by fits and flarts, and, in the inter- 
vals, digefied his reading by medita- 
tion, to which he was ever prone. 
Neither did he regard the hours of Au- 
dy, farther than the difcipline of the 
college compelled him. It was the 
praciice in his time, for a fervitor, 
by order of the mailer, to go round 
to the rooms of the young men, and 
a at the door, to enquire if 
they were withia, and, if no anfwer 
was returned, to report the ‘m abifent: 

chnion could net encure this intrufion, 
and would frequeatly be fileat, whea 
the utterance of a word would have 
infured him from ceniure: and, farther 
to be revenged for being duturbed 
when he was as pro‘itably — 
perhaps he cowid be, w 
Others of the young men in the ie ee 
in heating, as they called it, the fer- 
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vitor, who was thus dilicentin his du- 
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after his coming to college; but he 
foon convinced thofe about him, that 
he came thither for other purpofes than 
to make {port either for himfelf or 
them. His exercifes were applauded, 
and his tutor was not fo fhallow a man, 
but that he could diicover ia Johafon 
great fkill in the claffics, and alio a 
talent for Latin verfification, by fuch 
compofitions as few of his ttanding 
could equal. Mr. Jordan taking ad- 
vantage, therefore, of a trantgreilion 
of his pupil, the abfenting himfelf 
from early prayers, impofed on him 
for a vacation exercife, the taik of 
tranflating into Latin verfe the Mefiiah 
of Mr. Pope, which being fhewn to 
the latter, by a fonof Dr. Arbuthnot, 
was returned with this encomivm: 
‘ The writer of this poem will leave it 
aqueition for poiterity, wacther his or 
mine be the original.’ 

He left the univerfity in December, 
172g, on account of tie failure of pe- 
cuniary fupplies from his father; but 
meeting with another fource, the boun- 
ty, as ix is fuppofed, of fome one or 
more of the members of the e.tnedral, 
he returned, arid made up the whole 
of his reticence in tae uaiveriity, about 
three years. 
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vants, and clerks to eminent lawyers, 
have become fpecial pleaders and ad- 
vocates ; and, by an unrettrained abufe 
of the liberty of fpeech, have acquired 
popularity and wealth. A remarkable 
initance of this kind occurs in the ac- 
count of a famous lawyer of the lait 
century, lord chief juitice Saunders, 
in the life of the lord keeper Guilford. 

He was at firlt no better than a poor 
beggar boy, if not a parifh toundling, 
without known parents or relations. He 
had found a way to live by obfequi- 
oufnefs, (in Clement’s Inn, as I re- 
member,) and courting the attornies 
clerks for fcraps. ‘The extraordinary 
obfervance and diligence of the boy, 
made the fociety willing to do him 
good. He appeared very ambitious 
to learn to write ; and one of the at- 
tornies got a board knocked up at 
a window on the top of a itaircafe, 
and that was his defk, where he fat 
and wrote after copics of court and 
other hands the clerks gave him. He 
made himfelf fo expert a writer, that 
he took in bufineis, and earned fome 
pence by hackney-writing. And thus, 
by degrees, he puihed his faculties, 
and fell to forms ; and, by books that 
were lent him, became an exquiiite 
entering-clerk: and, by the fame 
courie of improvemeat of himielf, an 
able couniel, firft in ipecial pleading, 
then at large. And, atter he was 
called to the bar, had practice in the 
King’s Bench court equal with any 
there.’ 

He fucceeded Pemberton in the of- 
fice of chief juitice in the King’s Bench, 
and died of an apoplexy and palfy a 
Short time before the revolution. A 
curious delineation of his perfon and 
character may be icen in the volume 
above cited. 


Free Scuoor at Bosworth. 


On the death of his father in De- 
cember 1731, he continued fome time 
at Litchfield, and, in March 1732, 
accepted an invitation to the office of 
ufher of a free grammar-fchol, at 
Market-Bofworth in Leicelterfhire, 
founded by Sir Wolitan Dixie, lord 

nayor Of London in 1586, the upper 


matter whereof was the reverend Ane 
thony Blackwall, the author of a well- 
known book on the facred claffics. 
The patron of this feminary was Sir 
Wolftan Dixie, baronet, a defcendant 
of the original founder ; and the en- 
dowment being very {mall, Johnfon’s 
refidence was in the manfion adjacent 
of Sir Wolftan, but the treatment he 
received from this perfon, who, in the 
pride of wealth, fhewed no regard for 
learning or parts, was fuch that, pre- 
ferring the chance of the wide world 
to his patronage, Johnion, in the 
month of July, in the fame year, re- 
figned his office, and took leave of a 
place, which he could never after 
{peak of but in terms of the uimoift 
abhorrence. 

By the middle of June 1732, he 
was able to eftimate that flender pit- 
tance which devoived to him upon the 
deceafe of his father; the amount 
whereof I find afcertained by a me- 
morandum in his diary, which, as it 
is defcriptive of his circumétances at 
the time, I here tranflate. 

1732, June 15, I laid by eleven 
guineas ; on which day I received all 
of my father’s effects which I can hope 
for till the death of my mother, (which 
I pray may be late,) that is to fay, 
twenty pounds; fo that I have my 
fortune to make, and care mutt be 
taken, that in the mean time, the 
powers of my mind may not grow 
languid through poverty, nor want 
drive me into wickedneis. 


LITERARY ORIGIN oF THE SUN 
Fire Orrice. 


One of the firft effays toward an hif- 
torical record of diurnal events, as 
well as of the debates in parliament, 
was in the year 1716, in the pub- 
lication of a book, entitled The Hif- 
torical Regifter, containing an impar- 
tial relation of all trantactions foreign 
and domeitic, by a body of men, from 
whom few would have expected any 
thing of the kind. In fhort, the edi- 
tors of the Hiftorical Regifter, were 
the members of a focicty, aflociated 
about the year above mentioned, for 
the purpoie of iniurance from fire, 

which, 
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which, from the badge affumed by 
them, obtained the denomination of 
the Sun-fire Office, and is ‘till {ubfift- 
ing ina flourifhing ftate. One of the 
managing perfons in this fociety, was, 
if my information mifleads me not, a 
man of the name of Povey, who, by 
the way, was a great improver of that 
ufeful project, the Penny-pot, and 
died within my memory. Having a 
fcheming head, a plaufible tongue, 
and a ready pen, he prevailed on his 


THE CONTEMPLAT 


Nu MB. 


On the alternate Succeffion of Day 


fellow-members to undertake the a- 
bove publication, foreign as it was to 
the nature of their inftitution. In 
Strype’s continuation of Stow’s Survey, 
I find the following article refpeciing 
this fociety : ¢ All perfons taking cut 
policies for infurance, muft pay two 
fhillings and fix- -pence per quarter ; 
and, befides their infurance, fhall have 
a book, called the Hiftorical Regifler, 
left every quarter at their houfe.’ 
[ To be continued. } 


IVE PHILOSOPHER, 
XXI. 


and NiGuT, and the Variety and 


Viciffitudes of the SEASONS. 


Frigora mitefcunt Zephyris : 
Interitura, fimul 


Ver proterit /Eftas, 


Pomifer Autuinaus fruges effuderit ; & mox 


Bruma recurrit iners. 


Horace: 


In vernal gales cold Winter melts away ; 
Soon waftes the Spring in Summer’s burning ray ; 


Yet Summer dies in Autumn 


’s fruitful reign, 


And dlow-paced Winter foon returns again. 


N all the works of the Omnipotent 

Creator, we perceive that fublimi- 
ty and fimplicity are the ftriking cha- 
racterillics. From a few principles he 
produces the moit aftonifhing effeéts, 
and charms us no lefs by the infinite 
diveriity of his operations, than by 
the fkiil and contrivance that are ma- 
nifeited in them. The fun and moon, 
the planets and the ftars, are all go- 
verned by the fame invariable laws. 
The fingle principle of gravitation 
pervades the whole univeric, and puts 
every {pring and wheel of it in motion. 
From the indifcernible atom to the 
vaft and immeafurable luminaries of 
heaven, every thing is fubject to its 
dominating influence ; and from this 
active, invifible, and invigorating a- 
gent, proceed all that order, har- 
mony, beauty, and variety, which 


Francis. 


are fo confpicuous in the works of 
creation. 

Of all the effets refulting from this 
admirable fcene of things, none can be 
more pleafing to the Contemplative 
Philofopher, than the alternate fuccef- 
fion of day and night, and the regular 
return of the {eafons. 


Sweet is the breath of morn, 
And fweet the coming on of grateful 
evening, mild. 





Mitton. 


When the Sun firit appears in the 
horizon, all Nature is animated by his 
pretence : the magnificent theatre of the 
univerfe opens gradually to our view; 
and every object around us excites 
ideas of wonder, pleafure, and adora- 
tion. Aiter ¢ riding in all his bright- 
nefs’ through the vault of heaven, this 


Aaz2 gilo- 


oe. 
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glorious orb is again hidden from our 
fight, and we are prefented with a 
new {cene of equal grandeur and fub- 
limity. The heavens are covered 
with innumerable ftars; the moon, 
* rifing in clouded majeity, uaveils her 
peerlets light’; while the filent folem- 
hity of the fcene intpires the mind with 
wniatterable ideas. 


With what an awful world-revolving power 

Were fir§ th’ unwieldy planets launchd 
alonz 

Th’ illimitable void! Thus to remain 

Amid the flux of many thouiand years, 

That oft has {wept the toi-ng race of men, 

And all their jabour’d monumenis away, 

Firm, ynremiiting, matchleis, in their 
courte ; 

To the kind temper’d chenge of night and 
day, 

And of the fezfons ever ftealing round, 

Minutely faiihful. E 


TusoOMSON. 


Variety ts the fource of every plea- 
furc; and the bountiful Author of 
Naiure, in the magnificent dilplay of 
his wildom and power, has aitorded 
ws every pofiiblé means of entertain- 
meat and initruciion. Whata pleafing 
facceffion of {fcenes retults from the 
gradual victilitudes of the feafoas! 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Win- 
ter, lead us infenfibly through the va- 
ried circle of the year, and are no lefs 
pleafing to the mind, than necetiary 
toward bringiag into maturity the va- 
rious produstions of the earth. Whethe 
the Sun flume in the folitice, or pour 
his mild e.fulgence from the equator, 
we equally rejoice in his pretence, and 

lefs that Omnifcent Being, who 
gave him his appointed courie. =~ 





At one wide view God's eye furveys 
His works, in every diftant clime ; 
He fhifts the fealons, months, and 


days, 
The fhort-liv’d offspring of revolving 
i time ; 


By turns they die, by turns are born. 
Now cheariui Spring the circle leads, 
And firews with flowers the fimiliag 
meads ; 
Gay Summer next, whom ruffet robes 
adorn, 
Ard waving fizlds of yellow corn; 


Then Autumn, who with lavifh feres the lap 
of Nature {prcads ; 
Decrepit Winter, laggard in the dance, 
(Like feeble age oppreft with pain) 
A heavy feafon does maintain, 
With driving fnows and winds and 
rain ; 
Till Spring, recruited to advance, 
The various year rolis round again. 
HUGHES. 


The fuccefion of nicht and day, 
and the variety and viciiitudes of the 
Seafons, are phenomena which de- 
pend upon the moit fimple and evi- 
dent principles. ‘The fucceflion of 
day and night is occalioned merely by 
the rotztion of the earth upon its axis, 
The earth turns regularly round this’ 
imaginary line, called its axis, once 
in every twenty-four hours ; and, as 
only one half of the globe can be il- 
lu:ninated at the fame time, it is evi- 
dent, that any particular place upon 
the earth will hvcesliens ‘sawed my 
ward the Sun, and fometimies trom it; 
and being conilant!ly fubject to thefe 
various pofitions, will enjoy a regular 
return of ligntand darkneis. As long 
as the place continues in the ewiigliten- 
ed hemifphere it will be day; an 
when, by the divrnal rotation of the 
carth, it is carried into the dark he- 
miiphere, it will be night. 

‘the motion of the. earth upon its 
axis is from weft to eait; aad this cc- 
cafions an apparent contrary motion of 
the celeitial bodics from eat to weit. 
The Sun, forialtance, fecins 
his daliy prog:e: through the heavens 
from the eait toward the v 


this is an Optical iaiacy, aria 


ve a 
O iilaxe 





; but 
> from 
the oppofite motion of the carta: for, 
a {pectator being placed ia any part of 
the dark hemifpiere, will, by the rota- 
tion of the earth upon its be 
brought gradually into the eulighicned 
one; and, as the Sun fril appears to 
hum in the eait, that luminary will, it 
is evident, feem to atcend higher and 
higher toward the welt, ia proportion 
as the {pectator moves in a contrary 
direction toward the eaft; fo that 
whether the earth tua round upon its 
axis once in twenty-four hours, or 

whether 
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whether the Sun, with all the other 
celefiial bodies, move round the earth 
in that time, the appearances will be 
exaétly the fame; but the latter no- 
tion has been long exploded as unphi- 
loicphical and abiurd. 

Every planet, on which obfervations 
have been made, is found to have a 
revolution upon its axis; and, as this 
revolution is the caufe of a conftant 
fucceflion of day and night to every 
part of their furfaces, io an inclina- 
tion of the axis of any planet to the 

lane of its orbit, occafions the vicif- 
fitudes of the Seaions. Jupiter, whofe 
axis is nearly perpendicular to the 
plane of his orbit, has equal days and 
nights, continually, on every part of 
his furface ; their length being each 
four hours aud twenty-eight minutes. 
But Venus, the Earth, and Mars, ac- 
cording to the late difcoverics of Mr. 
Herichel, having each their axis in- 
clined to the plane of their orbits, in 
an angle coufiderally lets than that of 
9° degrees, are iubdject to an annual 
change of their fcalons, and a grea 
variety in the length of their days and 
nights. Buta more fcientific difcuffion 
oi this fubject would carry me into too 
wide a field, and could not be ren- 
ered intelligible to my readers, with- 
out the afiitiance of icme plates, and 
2 variety of references to them. I 
jhall refer, therefore, for a more co- 
picus illuftration of the fubje@, to 
the ingenious author to whom I ai 
ndebted for forme of thefe obferva- 
ions*, 

I muft not, however, omit a cir- 
cumflance, that will explain a feeming 
paradox. It is obferved, that as the 
orbit of the exrth is elliptical, and as 
the Sun conilautly keeps in the lower 
focus, which is about 1,377,0c0 
niles from the centre, the earth will, 
tierefore, be 2,754,000 miles nearer 
to the Sun, at one time of the year 
than at another; and as the Sun ap- 
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pears conilantly bigger, or under a 
larger angle ia Winter than in Sum- 
mer, this fuflicienily proves that the 


€arth is nearer to the Sun in the for- 
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mer feafon than the latter. But here 
this queftion will naturally ariie: wh« 
have we not the hotteit weather whea 
the. earth is neareit the Sua? ‘he 
earth is above 2,c0c,0co of miles 
nearer to the Sun in December thea 
it is in June; and yet in June ic id 
the middle of Summer, and in Decem-~ 
ber the depth of Winter. 

In anfwer to this feeming contra 
diction, it may be obierved, that the 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, or 
1,377,000 miles, bears no greater 
proportion to the earth’s mean dii> 
tance from the Sun, than 17 dees ite 
1000, and, therefore, can occafion 
but little difference in the heat and 
cold of different feafons. But the 
principal caufe of this diilerence is, 
that the Sun’s rays in Winter fail fo 
obliquely upon us, and have fo largea 
portion of the atmofphere to pafs 
through, that they come with leis 
force, and {pread over a larger {pace 
than they do in Summer, or when the 
Sun is ata greater height above the 
horizon. In the Winter long nights, 
we have alfo a greater degree of cald 
than cxn be comperdfated for by the 
return of heat in the thort days; and 
on both thefe accounts the cold will 
be much increaied. In Suminer, on 
the coutrary, the Sun’s rays deicend 
more perpendicularly upon us, and 
fall, thercfore, with a greater force, 
and in a greater quantity, upon auy 
particular place, than when they come 
more obliquely: the Sun is alio much 
longer above the horizon than in 


S) 





Winter, and confecuently a preater 
degree of heat will be imparted by 
day, than can Hy off by might, fo thar 
the heat will continue to increafe. 

Each feafon of the year has its ia. 
Cipient, confirmed, and receding ftate; 
and each, like the prifmatic colcurs, 
is undilinguifuably blended, in its 
Origin and termination, with thag 
which precedes, and that which fol. 
lows it. 

——A fimple train, 

Yet fo delightful mix’d, with tuch kind art, 
Such beauty and beneficence combiad; 


* Bonnycattle’s Inweduction to Aftronomy, S¥o. 


Shade 
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Shade unperceiv’d fo foftening into thade ; 

And all io forming an harmonious whole, 

Thatas they sill fucceed, they ravith itll. 
THOMSON. 


Our favourite poet of the Seafons 
has not been inattentive to thefe cir- 
camftances in the conduct of his de- 
lightful poem. His Spring begins with 
2 view of the feafon, while yet un- 
confirmed, and pastaking of the rough- 
nefs of Winter ; and it is not till after 
feveral fleps in progreflion, that it 
breaks forth im all its ornaments as 
the favourite of love and pleafure. 
His Autumn, after a rich profpeét of 
its bauntics and fplendours, gently 
fades inte ¢ the fre, the yellow leaf,’ 
and with the lengthened night, the 
clouded Sun, and the rifling form, 
finks into the arms of Winter. To 

uce fomething of 2 fimtlar effect 
m his Summer, a teafon which, on ac- 
count of its uniformity cf character, 
admits not of any iirongly-marked 
radations, he has comprifed the 
whole of his defcrip:ion within the li- 
mits of a fingle day, purfuing the 
courfe of the Sun from its rifing to its 
fetting. A fammer’s day is, in reali- 
ty, a juft model of the entire feafon. 
Its beginning is moiit and temperate ; 
its middie, fultry and parching; its 
clofe, foft and refrefhing. By thus 
exhibiting all the vicitiitudesof Summer 
under one point of view, they are ren- 
dered much more iiriking than they 
could have been in a ieries of feebly 
contraited and fcarcely ditinguithabie 
pericds. 

Spring is characterized as the feafon 
of the renovation of Nature; in which 
animais and vegetables, excited by 
the kindly intivence of returning 
warmth, fhake oif the torpid inattion 
of Winier, and prepare for the con- 
tinuance and increaie of their feveral 
fpecies. The vegetable tribes, as 
more independent and {elf-provided, 
Jead the way in this progreis. The 


revivifcent plants emerge, as foon as 
the genial fhowers have foftened the 
ground, in numbers ‘ beyond the 
power of botaniit to reckon up their 


The opening 


tribes.’ lofloms and 
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flowers foon call forth, from their 
Winter retreats, thofe induitrious in- 
feéts, which derive fuftenance from 
their ne¢ctareous juices. As the beams 
of the Sun become more potent, the 
larger vegetables, fhrubs, and* trees, 
untold their leaves; and as foon as a 
friendly concealment is thus provided 
for the various nations of the teathered 
race, they joyfully begin the courfe 
of laborious, but pleafing occupations, 
which are to engage them during the 
whole feafon. ‘The delighiful ieries 
of pictures, fo truly exprefiive of that 
genial {pirit that pervades the Spring, 
which ‘T'homfon has formed on the 
variety of circumftances attending the 
paffion of the groves, cannot efcape the 
notice and admiration of the moft in- 
attentive eye. Affected by the fame 
foft influence, and equally indebted to 
the renewed vegetable tribes for food 
and fhelter, he reprefents the feveral 
kinds of quadrupeds as concurring in 
the celebration of this charming tea- 
fon with conjugal and parental rites. 
Even Man himielf, though, from his 
focial condition, lefs under the do- 
minion of phyfical neceiflities, he pro- 
perly defcribes as partaking of the 
general ardour. 

A foft and pleafing languor, inter- 
rupted only by the gradual progref- 
fion of the vegetable and animal tribes 
toward their itate of maturity, forms 
the leading character of Summer. 
The active fermentation of the juices, 
which the firft accefs of genial warmth 
had excited, now fubfides ; and the 
increaiing heats rather infpire faintne(s 
and inaétion than lively exertions. The 
infe&t race alone feem animated with 
peculiar vigour, under the more di- 
rect influence of the Sun. 

In. Autumn the promife of the 
Spring is fulfilled. The filent and 
gradual progrefs of maturation is com- 
pleted ; and human induftry beholds 
with triumph the rich produciions of 
its toil. The vegetable tribes diiclofe 
their infinitely various forms of frwt 5 
which term, while, with refpect to 
common ufe, it is confined to a few 
peculiar modes of fruétification, in the 
more comprehenfive language of the 
natu- 
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paturalift, includes every preduct of ve- 
getation by which the rudiments of a 
future progeny are developed, and fe- 
parated from the parent plant. Thele 
are in part colletted and ftored up by 
thofe animals for whc:e fuftenance 
during the enfuing fleep of Nature 
they are provided. The reft, furnithed 
with vatious contrivances for diflemi- 
nation, are fcattered by the friendly 
winds which now begin to blow over 
the furface of the earth which they are 
to clothe and decorate. The groves 
now lofe their leafy honours; but, be- 
fore they are entirely tarnifhed, an 
adventitious beauty, arifing from that 
gradual decay which loofens the wither- 
ing leaf, gilds the Autumnal landicape 
with a temporary {plendour, iuperior 
to the verdure of Spring, or the luxu- 
riance of Summer. The infinitely va- 
rious and ever-changing hues of the 
leaves at this feafon, melting into e- 
very foft gradation of tint and thades, 
have long engaged the imitation of the 
Painter, and the contemplation of the 
Poet and the Philofopher~. 

Thefe. unvarying fymptoms of ap- 
proaching Winter now warn feveral of 
the winged tribes to prepare for their 
aérial voyage to thofe happy climaies 
of perpetual Summer, woere no deii- 
ciency of food or fhelter can ever dil- 
trefs them ; and, about the fame time, 
other fowls of hardier conititution, 
which are contented with efcaping the 
iron Winters of the Arctic regions, 
arrive to fupply the vacancy. ‘Thus 

e ftriking {cenes afforded by that 
wonderful part of the ceconomy of 
Nature, the migration of the birds, 
prefent themielves at this feaion. The 
thickening fogs, the heavy rains, the 
fwoin rivers, while they deforia this 
fiaking period of the year, add new 
fubjecis to the pleafing variety which 
reigns throughout its whole courte. 

From the fall of the leat, and 
withering of the herb, an unvarying 
death-like torpor oppreffes almoit the 
whole vegetable creation, and a con- 
fiderabie part of the animal, during 


this entire portion of the year. The 
whole infect-race, which filled every 
part of the Summer landicape with lite 
and motion, are now either buried ia 
profound fleep, or actually no longer 
exift, except in the unformed radi- 
meats of a iuture progeny. Many of 
the birds and quadrupeds are retired 
to cancealments, from which not even 
the calls of hunger can force them 5 
and the reft, intent only on the prefer- 
vation of a joyleds life, have ceaied to 
exert thefe powers of pleafing, which, 
at other feaions, fo much contribute mw 
their mutual happinefs, as well as to 
the amufement or their humaa fove- 
reign. Their focial connections, how- 
ever, are improved by their wants. Ia 
order the better to procure their icanty 
fubfiftence, and refit the inclemeacies 
of the fky, they are taught by initiné 
to afflemble in flocks ; and this pro- 
vifion has the fecoadary effect of gra- 
tifying the {pectater with fomething of 
novelty and action, even in the dreari- 
nefs ot a wintry profpect. 

But it is ia the extraordinary changes 
and agitations which the elementss and 
the {urrounding atmofphere, undergo 
during this feafon, that the Contem- 
plative Philofopher muit priacipaliy 
look for relief trom the gloomy uai- 
formity which reigns through other 
paris of the Creation. Scenes are pre- 
jented to the view, which, were they 
lefs frequent, muit ftrike with woader 
and admiration the moft incuricus 
fpectator. The effects of cold are 
more fudden, aad, in maay intlances, 
more extraordinary and unexpected 
than thote of heat. He who has be- 
held the vegetable productions of even 
a northern Summer, will not be greatly 
amazed at the richer and more laxu- 
riaat, but ftill refembling growths of 
the tropics. Butone, who has always 
been accuftomed to view water ia a li- 
quid and colourlefs Rate, cannot corm 
tac leait conception of the fume elc- 
ment as hardened into aa exteniive 
plain of fold cryital, or covering the 
ground with a robe of the purcit white, 


* See The Contemplative Phlofophe:, No. I, on the Decay and Fall of the Leaves, 
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The higheft poflible degree of aftonifh- 
ynent muft, therefore, attend the firft 
view of thefe phenomena ; and, as in 
our temperate climate but a fimall por- 
tion of the year afiords thefe fpectacles, 
we find that, even here, they have 
novelty enough to excite emotions of 
agreeable furprife. But it is not to 
novelty alone that they owe their 
charms. ‘Their intrinfic beauty is, 
perhaps, individually fuperior to that 
of the gayeft objects prefented by the 
other feafons. Where, indeed, is the 
elegance and brilliancy, that can com- 
pare with that which decorates every 
tree and buh oa the clear morning 
fucceeding a night of hoar froft? Or 
what is the luftre that would not ap- 
pear dull apd tarnifhed, in competi- 
tion with a field of fnow jut glazed 
ever with froft? 

In this picturefque review of the 
Seafons, we may find many noble 
feurces of religious, as well as _philo- 
fophical fentiment. ‘The Contempla- 
tive Philofopher, while he furveys the 
grand and beautiful objets that every 
where furround him, will be prompted 
to lift his eye to the Great Cauie of 
all thefe wonders; the Planner and 
Architect of this mighty fabric, every 
minute part of which fo much awakens 
iris curiofity and admiration. The laws 
by which this Being aéts, the ends 
Wiich he feems to have purfued, muit 
excite his humble refearches; and, in 
Proportion as he difcovers Infinite 
Power in the means, directed by In- 
finite Goodncfs in the intention, his 
foul muft be wrapt in aftorifhment, 
znd expanded with gratitude. ‘The 
economy of Nature will, to fuch an 
obfcrver, be the perfect {cheme of an 
All-wife and Beneficent Mind; and 
every part of the wide creation will 
appear to proclaim the praife of its 
Great Author. 

I muit not conclude this paper, 
without obierving, moreover, that the 
gnnual ipace in which the earth per- 
forms its revolution round the Sun, is 
fo itrongly marked by Nature for a 
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perfe&t period, that all mankind have 


agreed in forming their computations 
of time upon it. Jn all the temperate 
climates of the globe, the four Seafons 
are fo many progrefflive ftages in this 
circuit, which, like the as in a well- 
conftruéted drama, gradually difclofe, 
ripen, and bring to an end the various 
bufinefs traniaéted on the great theatre 
of Nature. The ftriking analogy 
which this period, with its feveral di- 
vifions, bears to the courfe of human 
exiftence, has been remarked and pur- 
fued by writers in every age and coun- 
try. Spring has been reprefented as 
the youth of the year, the feafon of 
pleafing hope, lively energy, and 
rapid increafe*. Summer has been re- 
fembled to perfeét manhood, the fea- 
fon of fteady warmth, confirmed 
ftrength, and unremitting vigour. Au- 
tumn, while it beftows the rich pro- 
duéts of full maturity, is yet ever haf- 
tening to decline, and has, therefore, 
been aptly compared to that period, 
when the man, mellowed by age, 
yields the moft valuable fruits of wif- 
dom and experience, but daily exhi- 
bits increafing fymptoms of decay. 
The cold, cheerlefs, and fluggith 
Winter has, almoft without a meta- 
phor, been termed the decrepit and 
hoary old age of the yearft. And 
Thomfon, whofe noble poem is not 
merely a defcriptive and philofophical, 
but an eminently moral and religious 
one, has, from this view of his fub- 
ject, deduced the moit initructive 
leflon. 
——— Behold, fond Man ! 
See here thy pétur'd life; pafs fome few 
years, 
Thy flowering Spring, thy Summer's ardert 
rength, 
Thy fober Autumn fading into age, 
And pale concluding Winter comes at latt, 
And fhuts the tcenes Ah! whither now 
are fled 
Thole dicams of greatnefs, thofe unfolid 
hopss_ 
Of happinefs, thofe longings after fame, 
Thofe rettlets cares, thofe bufy buftiing 
days, 


* See Vernal Refl:tions, in The Contemplative Philofopher, No. IX, .in ovr Maga- 


zine for April 1786, 
RVe Ve 1966 


f See in particular Lucretivs, ib. v. v..7373 and. Ovid, lib. 
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‘Thofe gay-fpent feftive nights, thofe veering 
thoughts, 

Loft between good and ill, that fhar’d thy 
life? 

All now are vanifh’d! Virtue fole furvives, 

Immortal never-failing friend of man, 

His guide to happinefs on high. —— 

The melancholy poet of the Night 

too, adducing the revolutions of Na- 

ture as evidences of the immortality 

of man, exhibits the following beau- 

tiful and inftruétive picture of the 

Seafons. 

Look Nature throngh, "tis revolution all ; 


All change, no death. Day follows:Night, - 


and Night 


Biographical ANECDOTES of the 
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The dying Day. Stars rife, and fet, and 
rile. 


Earth takes th’ example: fee, the Summer 
gay, 
With her greeti chaplet and ambrofial 


flowers, 


-* Droops irito- pallid Autumn. Winter 


> gray, © 
Horrid with froft, and turbulent with ftonn, 


Blows Autumn and his golden fruits away, 

Then melts into the Spring. Soft Springy 
with breath 

Favonian, from waitm chambers of the 
South, : 

Recalls the firft. All, to reflouirith, fades g 

As ina wheel, all firiks, to reafcend : ‘ 

Emblem of man, who paflés, not expires, 


Marquis de Totra s, ‘Marfhal of 


France: With a beautiful Copper Plate, reprefenting a remarkable’ 
Circumftance in the Death of that. illufrious Warrior. 


Mowe thofe celebrated warriors. 

whom hiftory has recorded, noton- 
ly for confymmate_ {kill and undaunted 
intrepidity, but for thofe nobler quali- 
ties that command the love and vene- - 
ration of their troops, was John du 
Caylar de St. Bonnet, Marquis de 
Toiras. This illuftrious commander, 
who was born in the year 1585, at 
St. John de Cardonnenques, was de- 
fcended from a very ancient family in 
Languedoc. * After having been page 
to the Prince of Condé, he entered 


‘into the fervice of Henry the fourth, 


and afterwards of Lewis the thirteenth, 
who firft made him Lientenant of his 
hounds, and then Captain of his hawks. 
He excelled in all the {ports of the 
ficld, and his rife at court was abfo- 
lutely owing to his being the beft marki- 
man in all France. But thefe were 
not the qualities, nor this the fitua- 
tion, to enfure celebrity. Toiras was’ 
fenfible of this ; and thirfting for mi- 
litary glory, he purchafed a company 
in the regiment of guards, and foon 
after diftinguithed himelf greatly at 
the fieges of Montauban and Mont- 
pellier. Promoted to the rank of a 
general pficer, and appointed gover- 
nor of the Ifle of Rhé,. he detended 
that important place when attacked by 
the Englith under the Duke of Buck- 


ingham, and obliged them to raife the 
fiege. He was afterwards invefted 


-with a command in Italy, where he 


added ‘greatly to his reputation. In 
the year 1630, he defended Cafal, a 
ftrong town in Montferrat, againft the 
Marquis of Spinola, a Spanifh Gene-_ 
ral, and one of the mott illuftrious 
commanders of histime. His fervices’ 
were recompenfed by the dignity of 
Marfhal of France. The defenfe of Cafal 
was indeed fo celebrated, that when the 
Marihal was at Rome about four yeare 
after, the people followed him in 
crowds, faluting him with the accla~ 
mations of ‘ Long live Toiras, the 
deliverer of Italy.’ But neither his fer. 
vices nor his renown, could fecure him 
againft the fate of many of the greateit 
men. His brothers having embraced 
the party of the Duke of Orleans, the 
enemy of Cardinal Richlieu, ’Toiras 
was difgraced in 1633, and deprived 
of his government and all his military 
emoluments. The enemies of France, 
more fénfible of his merit than the 
French, would fain have engaged him 
in. their fervice ; but Toiras had too 
high a fenfe of patriotifm.and honour 
to act againft his cowntry. He titdea- 
youred to. divert the uneafy fenfations: 
which his damerited difprace excited, 
by taking the tows of Italy. At Rome, 
bb , ‘ Venice, 
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Venice, Naples, and many other places, 
he received the moft diftinguithed 
honours. Victor Amadeus, Duke of 
Savoy, made him Lieutenant-general 
of his army ; andin the fervice of this 
Prince, his valour and military {kill were 
not lefs confpicuous. This great com- 
mander met with the glorious fate of the 
‘Turennes and the Wolfes, who have 
fince died, like him, in the field of 
victory. He was killed in 1636, before 
the fortrefs of Fontanette, in Milan. 
The foldiers crowded round the dead 
body of their beloved commander : 
they dipped their handkerchiefs in his 
blood : and, in the enthufiafm of vene- 
ration for their hero, they exclaimed, 
that while they bore it about them, 
they fhould never ceafe to conquer. 
The Marihal de Toiras was certainly 
one of the greateit warriors of his 
time. His merit was his only crime 
in the eyes of the invidious Richlieu, 


who was jealous of the favour which his 
great fervices had procured, and who 
negleéted no arts to injure him in the 
good opinion of his fovereign Lewis 
the thirteenth. We have mentioned 
the reputation which Toiras had ac- 
quired by the fiege of Cafal. Spinola, 
who commanded the army of the be- 
fiegers, ftruck with admiration at his 
noble defence, exclaimed, * If I had 
50,000 troops as brave and well-dif- 
ciplined as thofe which Toiras has 
formed, I would conquer all Europe’. 
His modefty was as remarkable as his 
valour: whenever he related any of his 
own exploits, he fpoke of himfelf in 
the third perfon. The only fault in 
his charaéter was a great impetuofity of 
temper ; a fault, however, which, as 
the Duke of Savoy faid, might well 
bé forgiven in him, who, in fo emi- 
nent a degree, poffeffed the nobleft qua- 
lifications of the hero and the foldier. 


Ess ay on the Nature and Effects of PHtoGisTon. 


B ESIDES that elementary fre, 
which chemilts conceive to be 
every where uniformly diffufed, they 
are of opinion that fire enters, in dif- 
ferent proportions, into the compofi- 
tion of all vegetables and animals, and 
mott minerals ; and in that condenfed, 
compacted, fixed ftate, it has been 
denominated the phiogiffon. Of itfelf, 
in its natural itate of uncombined ex- 
panfion, fire is not efteemed capable 
of fhining, or burning ;, when chemi- 
cally conjoined with the other princi- 
ples of bodies, it is that alone which 
conceives and continues thofe motions 
by which bodies are made to fhine, 
to burn, to confume away. All bodies 
are more or lefs fufceptible of combuf- 
tion, according to the quantity of this 
principle which enters into their com- 
pofition, or the degree of force with 
which it adheres to them. In the act 
of burning, and it may very probably 
be during the fermentation, and pu- 
trefaction, ‘atid chemical folutions of 
various bodies, it recovers its fluidity, is 
expanded and difperfed into the air, or 
combined anew with fuch fubftances as 
it has an attra€ton to, Notwithitand- 


ing all that perhaps can be faid upon 
the fubject, I am fenfible the reader 
will be fill ready to afk—hat is phlo- 
gifton ? You do not furely expect that 
chemiftry fhould be able to prefent 
you with a handful of phlogifton, fe- 
parated from an inflammable body ; 
you may juit as reafonably demand a 
handful of magnetifm, gravity, or 
electricity to be extraéted froma mag- 
netic, weighty, or electric body. 
There are powers in nature which can- 
not otherwife become the objects of 
fenfe, than by the effects they produce ; 
and of this kind is phlogifton. But the 
following experiments will tend to 
render this perplexed fubje&t fomewhat 
more clear. 

If you take a piece of /ulphur, and 
fet it on fire, it will burn entirely 
away, without leaving any afhes, or 
yielding any foot. During the burn- 
ing of the julphur, a copious vapour, 
powerfully affecting the organs of fight 
and imell, and the action of the lungs, 
is difperfed. Means have been invent- 
ed for colle&ting this vapour, and it is 
found to be a very ftrong acid. ‘The 
acid thus procured from the burning of 

fulphur, 
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fulphur, is incapable of being either 
burned by itfelf, or of contributing 
towards the fupport of fire in other 
bodies : the fulphur from which it was 
procured was capable of both : there is 
a remarkable difference then, between 
the acid procured from the fulphur, 
and the fulphur itfelf. The acid can- 
not be the only conftituent part of ful- 
phur ; it is evident that /omerhing elfe 
muit have entered into its compolition, 
by which it was rendered capable of 
combuttion. ‘This /omething 1s, from 
#ts moft remarkable property, that of 
rendering a body combuitible, pro- 
perly enough denominated the food of 
fire, the inflammable principle, the phlo- 
gifton. 

From this analyfis we may conclude, 
that the conitituent parts of /uphur are 
two ;—an inflammable principle, which 
is difperfed in the a& of combuttion, 
and an acid. The proportion of thefe 
parts has been afcertained ; and it is 
found, that in any mafs of fulphur, 
the weight of the inflammable prin- 
ciple is to that of the acid in the pro- 


‘portion of 3 to 50. 


If you burn charcoal in the open air, 
and hold a glafs over its fame, you 


‘will perceive that it burns without 


emitting either any watery vapour or 
footy impurity ; and nothing will re- 
main, from a large portion of char- 
coal, but a final] portion of white 
afhes, which are incapable of any fur- 
ther combuttion. ‘The principle effeét- 
ing the combuition of the charcoal, 
and difperfed by the aét of combuition, 
is the phlogifton. 

If you fet /pirits of wine on -fire, 
they will, if pure, burn intirely away : 
they differ from charcoal in this, that 
they emit a vapour: but they leave no 
refidaum. You may by proper veilels 
colle& the vapour of buraing fpirits, 
and you will find it to be an infipid 
water, incapable of combuttion. ‘The 
principle effecting the combuftion of 
the {pirits of wine, and difperfed by 
the act of combuition, is the phlo- 
gilton. 

Some metallic Jubfiances burn, when 
fufficiently heated, with a fame more 
bright than that of {pirits of wine, er 
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charcoal; others burn or finother a- 
way like rotten wood; and moft of 
them, when they have been kept in 
the open air in a proper degree of 
heat, lofe their metallic appearance, 
and are converted into earth. Thus 
red-lead is the earth procured from the 
burning of lead; and putty, fuch 
as the polifhers of glafs and mar- 
ble ufe, is the earth procured from 
tin. The principle effecting the com- 
buftion of metallic fubftances, and dif- 
perfed in the act of combuition, is the 
phlogifton. 

The acid of the fulphur; the afbes of 
the charcoal ; the water of the /pirits of 
wine; the earths of metallic fubftances, 
are utterly incapable of combuition : 
their refpective differences from {ul- 
phur, charcoal, fpirits of wine, and 
metallic fubftances, with refpect not 
only to inflammability, but to fmell, 
colour, confiftency, and other proper- 
ties, are attributed to the phlogiiton 
which is difperfed during the combuf- 
tion of each of them. 

This inflammable principle, or phlo- 
gifton, is not one thing in animals, 
another in vegetables, another in mi- 
nerals, it is abfolutely the fame in 
them all; juft as water which enters 
into the compofition of flefh, wood, 
coal, is ftill water, though its exiftence 
and homogeneity be rendered more 
doubtful in fome fubftances than in o- 
thers. This identity of phlogifton may 
be proved from a variety of deciiive 
experiments ; 1 will felect a few, which 
may at the fame time confirm what has 
been advanced concerning the contti- 
tuent parts of fulphur. 

From the analyfis or decompofition 
of fulphur effected by burning, we 
have concluded, that the conitituent 

arts of fulphur are two, an acid which 
may be collected, and an inflammable 
principle which is difperfed. If the 
reader has yet acquired any real taite 
for chemical truths, he will with to 
fee this analy fis confirmed by fyntiefis; 
that is, in common language, he will 
ith to fee {ulphur agtually made, by 
combining its acid with an inflam- 
mable principle. It feldom happens 
that chemiits can reproduce the original 
Bb2 bodies, 
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bodies,though they combine together all 
the principles into which they have ana- 
lyfed them ; becaufe not.only the num- 
ber and proportions of the principles, 
but the order alfo of their arrangement 
muft be obferyed, before that can be 
effected : in the inftance, however, be- 
fore us, the re-production of the origi- 
nal fubftance wil! be found complete. 
As the inflammable principle can- 
not be obtained in a palpable form fe- 
parate from all other bodies, the only 
method by which we can attempt to 
unite it with the acid of fulphur, mui 
be by prefenting to that acid fome 
fubflance in which it is contained, 
Charcoal is fuch a fubftance, and by 
diitilling powdered charcoal and the 
acid of {ulphur together, we can pro- 
cure a true yellow fulphur, in no wife 
to be diitinguifhed from common ful- 
phur. This fulphur is formed from 
the union of the acid with the phlo- 
giiton of the charcoal; and the char- 
coal may by this means be {fo entirel 
robbed of its phlogiiton, that it will 
cbe reduced to afhes, as if it had heen 
burned. Animal fubftances reduced 


.to the ftate ofa black coal, will, by being 


treated in the fame way,yield falphur. 
Spirits of wine, we have faid, con- 
fi of phlogifton united with water ; 
and if we diitil a mixture of fpirits of 
wine and the acid of fulphur, we fhall 
towards the end of the operation obtain 
a pure fulphur. 
Oil of turpentine is very inflam- 
-mablé, and confequently abounds with 
the principle which has been denomi- 
-nated phlogiiton ; and from a diftilla- 
tion of acid of fulphur with oil of tur- 
-pentine, a fulphur may be’ procured. 
But one of the fhorteft and moft ob- 
vious ways of illuitrating both the 
compofition of fulphur and the phlo- 
gifton of metallic fubftances, is the 
following.—Upon melted lead pour 
the acid of fulphur; collect the va- 
pour which will arife, by holding a 
very large glafs or other veffel over 
the melted lead, and you will, as foon 
as the vapour is condenfed, obferve 
fevesal filaments of fulphur fticking to 
the fides of the glafs.—When lead is 
in a flate of rong fulton, its phJogif- 
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ton isin a ftate of difperfion; the acid 
of fulphur’ inftantaneou‘ly unites itfelf 
with this phlogifton, and forms ful- 
phur. It is probable, that fulphur 
might be procured by the fame means 
from a variety of other bodies, when 
ina ftate of aétual combuttion. 

I will in this place, by way of fur- 
ther illuitration of the term phlogifton, 


-add a word or two concerning the ne- 


ceflity of its union witha metallic earth, 
in order to conftitute a metal. 

Lead, when melted ina ftrong fire, 
burns away like rotten.wood ; all its 
properties as a metal are deftroyed,- 
and it is reduced to afhes. If you ex- 
pofe the afhes of lead to a ftrong fire, 
they will melt; but the melted fub- 
ftance will not be a-metal; it will be a 
yellow or orange-coloured gla/. If 
you pound this glafs and mix it with 
charcoal duft, or if you mix the afhes 
of the lead with charcoal duit, and 
expofe either mixture to a melting 
heat, you will obtain, not a glaf, but 
a metal, inweight, colour, confiftency, 
and every other property the fame as 
lead. ‘This operation by which a me- 
tallic earth is reftored to its metallic 
form, is called Reduétion. The athes 
of lead melted without charcoal be- 
come gla/s; the alhes of lead melted 
with charcoal become a metal; the 
charcoal then muft have communica- 
ted fomething to the afhes of lead, by 
which they are changed from a glafs 
to a metal. Charcoal confifts but of 
two things, of afhes, and of phhgiffon ; 
the a/bes of charcoal, though united 
with the afhes of lead, would only 
produce glafs; it muft therefore be 
the other conftituent part of charcoal, 
or phlogifton, which is communica- 
ted to the afhes of lead, and by an 
union with which the afhes are re- 
flored to their metallic form. The 
athes of lead can never be reduced 
to their metallic form, without 
their being united with fome matter 
containing phlogiiton ; and they may 
be reduced to their metallic form, by. 
being united with any fubftance con- 
taining phlogifton in a proper ftate, 
whether that iubitance be derived from 

he animal, vegetable, or mineral 
4 king- 
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ftance in nature it be extraéted. And 
this affertion ft:ll becomes more gene- 
ral, if we miay believe that metallic 
afhes have been reduced to their me- 


tallic form, both by the folar rays and 


kingdom ; (for tallow or iron filings 
may be fubftituted with fuccefs in the 
room’ of charcoal, in the experiment 
of reducing the afhes of lead) and 
thence we conclude, not only that 
phiogifton is a neceflary part of a me- 
tal, but that phlogifton has an identity 
belonging to it, from whatever fub- 


the electrical fire. 
W. 


MEMOIRS of the late Jonas Hanway, Ef. 
Continued from Page 119, of our laft. 


Mr. Hanway now found it neceflary 
to put on the meaneft appearance pol- 
fible: his clothes were worn out and 
in tatters. They had feveral rivers to 
pafs; but pleading poverty, they 
were carried over gratis. He had re- 
tained che greateit part of the money 
he had concealed at Attrabad, bat 
durft not fhew it. At length the ad- 
miral’s company halting, he got up 
with them again, and was joined by 
his clerk and fervant, who had for- 
tunately procured horfes. 

The next day the admiral made a 
feint, as if he meant to ftop the pro- 
grefs of the infurgents, who were ad- 
vancing in purfuit of him. Mr. Han- 
way had then not eaten any thing for 
near forty hours, except a few parched 
peafe, which he had by chance in his 
pocket; and he was driven to beg of 
the peafants what he durit not buy. 

In the night, the admiral, although 
he had promifed not to march without 
him, quitted the place with all his 
baggage, leaving Mr. Hanway and 
his fervants behind, without the leait 
provifion, and unprotected. ‘Trutting 
to Providence, he again determined to 
follow the admiral, whom fortunately 
he overtook. In a dark and tempet- 
tuous night, in which, however, he 
had, with great difficulty, been able to 
keep pace with the baggage horfes, 
until he was quite {pent ; urged by 
defpair, he. feized the bridle of the 
admiral’s horie, and pronounced 
the word Shah with the utmost 
emphafis. The determined  feri- 
ouinefs with which he uttered this 
word brought the Periian to that fenfe 


of duty, which neither his promiie, 


hor the dictates of humanity, had ef- 


feéted: he ordered his vifier to take 
Mr. Hanway up behind him, till he 
afterwards procured a horfe for himieit; 
and one of the carriers had compat- 
fion on the faithful Tartar boy, and 
took him up. The clerk and fervant 
had yet ftrength to walk ; but the for- 
mer, after a few miles, unable to 
proceed, begged Mr. Hanway to re- 
lieve him with the -ufe of his herfe, to 
which he confented, till his owa fa- 
tigue obliged him to diimount his fel- 
low traveller; and from that time he 
faw no more of his clerk tll iome days 
after his arrival in Ghilan. 

‘The apprehentions of the admiral, 
who knew the crvel difpofition of the 
Turkuman Tartars, hurricd him oa 
from feven in the evening till the fame 
hour next morning ; and, after a fhort 
refrefhment, till four in the aftcraoon, 
amidit a continued rain and tempett. 
Mr. Hanway was more than once 
overcome with fleep and fatigue; but 
ftill it was his good fortune to get up 
with his company again. , 

Ona the morniag of the fourth of 
February, intelligence was received 
that a body of ‘l'artars had been at 
the houfe the admiral had flept at; 
and in their route between the con. 
fines of a wood and the fea fhore, the 
‘advanced guard gave the alarm, as 
if a body of ‘Lartars had beea polted 
in the wood. The admiral immedi- 
ately gave erders to fire in upon them : 
waea Mr. Hanway cameup, he fouad 
five milerable recruits, who had been 
travelling towards the Shah’s camp, 
expiring of the wounds they had re- 
ceived. ‘The next day ard night they 
travelled tweaty hours. ‘The inroads 
of the Caipian, and she torrents from 
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the mountains, had formed many tents, and firelocks and fabres for his 
channels, fome of which were hardly five attendants, he fet out from Rethd, 
fordable; and the furge on the fea and on the fecond of March arrived, 
fhore, near which they were fometimes very near blind with the reflection of 
obliged to pafs,.threw down feveral the fnow which lay on the ground, at 
of the hories, and their riders were in Cafbin, where was a new palace built 
danger of being drowned. On the by Nadir Shah.—This city is famous 
feventh the admiral thought himfelf for having been the refidence of many 
out of danger, and relaxed a little in of the ancient kings of Perfia: it was 
his pace. one of the chief cities of Parthia, and 

It is not the cuftom in eaftern the burial place of Hepheition, the 
countries for any man to come near favourite of Alexander the Great. 
the women, except their lord; but On the eleventh of March, Mr. 
circumflances had happened in this Hanway joined a company going to the 
expedition which prevented a ‘trift re- camp of the Shah, who was reported 
gard to diflincuons; and Mr. Han- tobe marching towards Hamadan. On 
way had more than once the office the road they faw all the way the mi- 

(not a very dignified one in Perfia) of ferable effects of Nadir’s tyranny. The 
guarding the admiral’s women. people taking them for robbers, or 

He had now pafied through the foldicrs, which were as bad, fled to 
whole province of Mefanderan; but the mountains, and left them to pro- 
fuch had been his diltrefs, and the in- vide for themfelves. 
clemency of the weather, thatintwen- Mr. Hanway foon difcovered that 
ty-three days he had not enjoyed an all his Perfian fellow-travellers were in 
hour of unbroken ileep. At laft, hear- the cuftody of a meffenger, who was 
rived at Langarood, which he had left condu@ing them to the camp; and 
feven weeks before. Captain Elton fuch was the terror which Nadir’s 
received him with open arms, con- cruelty had excited, that this fingle 
gratulated him on his efcape with life perfon kept eight or ten officers of 
and liberty, and affured him that the diflinétion, with all their fervants, 
Shah would do him juttice. prifoners. 

After a few days his clerk and fer- On the 2oth they arrived at the 
vant, who had been left behind, were Shah’s camp, and Mr. Hanway pitched 
brought in by Capt. Elton’s fervants; his tent near the royal ftandard, and 
the clerk had been two days and three immediately delivered his petition, 
nights without fhelter or food, and five praying to be reimburfed the value of 
times robbed, till he was left nearly his caravan, into the chancery ; and, 
naked. ‘The interpreter arrived about in a little time, he obtained a decree 
three weeks after ; having obtained a of the Shah, that the particulars of his 
patiport from Sadoc Aga.e lofs fhould be delivered to Behbud 

When Mr. Hanway arrived at Lan- Khan, the Shah’s general, now ar- 
garood, his feet ana legs were much rived at Aftrabad, who was to return 
{welled ; his clothes had not been put fuch parts of the goods as could be re- 
off for 2 long time, and he found his covered, and make up the deficiency 
health much impaired. After ftaying out of the fequeftered eftates of the 
fome days with Capt. Elton, he fet rebels. 
out for Rethd, where he arrived on ‘This decree, although a fignal 
the 19th of February, and with dif- mark of the juitice of Nadir, was yet 
ficulty procured an interview with the ungrateful to our traveller, becaufe it 
governor, who informed him the Shah made it neceffary for him to return a- 
was expected to be in Turkey, or near gain to Aftrabad ; but his zeal for the 
the borders of Syria, ina fhort time; caufe in which he had embarked over- 

on which he determined to continue his came every obitacle. 

journey in fearch of him: and having = Whilft Mr. Hanway waited to re- 
provided frefh clothes, hories, and ceive an anfwer to his petition, he had 
: , leifure 
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leifure to vifit every part of the Shah’s 
camp, to inform himfelf of the man- 
ner of conduéting his wars, tranfact- 
ing the bufinefs of ftate, of his force, 
amufements, and character. He was, 
likewife, a reluctant witnefs of many 
atts of his cruelty too dreadful to be 
recorded. 

On the 27th of March, Mr. Han- 
way fet off from the camp, -and ar- 
rived, on the fifth of April, at Langa- 
rood, where he was again kindly re- 
ceived by Capt. Elton. On the firit 
of May, he left that ‘place to travel 
by land through the province of Me- 
fanderan to Aftrabad. His company 

confifted of fix perfons well armed. 
‘The firft evening, they were benighted, 
and loft their way in a wood ; but, at 
length, difcovering a light, they made 
toward the place, and found the houfe 
barricadoed with trees. They ufed 
every entreaty to perfuade the mafter 
of it to conduct them on their journey ; 
but, their rhetoric having no effect, 
like true Perfians, they broke into his 
houfe, and tying a rope to one of his 
arms, compelled him to condu& them. 
This outrage, however, being the ef- 
fe&t of mere neceility, Mr. Hanway 
took care to reward him well for his 
trouble, and to fend him home when 
they had regained their path. 

They had not proceeded far before 
two of the men hired to conduct the 
bageage, through fear or fome worte 
caufe, left their Joads and their com- 
pany in a very abrupt manner. In 
the morning they came up with a de- 
tachment of fifty foldiers, the com- 
mander of which offered them his fer- 
vice as a convoy, which Mr. Hanway 
gladly accepted. 

As they advanced further in the pro- 
vince, the peafants grew more infolent. 
Mr. Hanway had feparated from the 
oflicer, and had obtained of him ten 
of his company as a guard; and now 
the villagers, many ot whom had been 


engaged in the late infurrection, ap-’ 


prehenfive that the foldiers had.orders 
to arreft them, took to their arms, and 
refufed to fupply them with provifions. 
He, however, procured fome food, on 
condition that the foldiers fhould re- 
i 
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main all night under arms in the field, 
where he himfelf pitched his tent ; but 
the guards I¢tt their convoy in the 
night, and proceeded to take care of 
themfelves. 

On the ninth, Mr. Hanway arrived 
at Balfrufh, where he was informed 
that the people of Aitrabad had fub- 
mitted very quietly to Sadoc Aga, 
the rebel governor, while he was in 
ftrength ; but that he having left J 
mael Beg, a perion of diftinétion, as 
their governor, upon the news of the 
rebels being defeated, they had feized 
their new governor, and put ‘him to 
death. 

On the fixteenth of May, Mr. Han- 
way reached Aftrabad, and imme- 
diately waited on Behbud Khan, the 
general, to whom he prefented the 
Shah’s decree ; who promifed him that 
he would caufe it to be executed with 
the utmoft effect. He was feated in 
his tent, with a femicircle of foldiers 
below him, judging, in a very fum- 
mary way, the rebels who were brought 
before him, one or two at a time. 
One of thefe being quettioned, for 
fome time, about the caravan of Eu- 
ropean cloths, of which it appeared he 
knew very little, the general ordered 
him to be beaten with fticks, which 
was immediately performed by the 
exccutioners with the utmoit feverity, 
and the icene was clofed with an or- 
der to cut out his eyes. Sadoc 
Aga was then produced. ° During his 
fhort-lived proiperity, he had treated 
Mr. Hanway with unbecoming info- 
lence ; but now how changed was his 
appearance! When Mr. Hanway faw 
him lait, he was a youth of uncommon 
vivacity, richly dreffed, and full of 
mirth; but now his garb was mean, 
his voice funk, and his cyes cut out of 
their fockets. He expreffed his in- 
ability to make reititution; ‘ for he 
had been deprived of every thing.” 
This anfwer the general returned, < 
an order to ftrike him on the mouth, 
which was done with fuch violence 
that the blood gufhed out. 

Mr. Hanway might have now re- 
torted oa fome of thefe, wretched men, 
the taunts they had beftowed on him, 
while 
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while he was in their power; but his 
humanity taught him that no time is 
proper to infult the wretched ; and he 
took his leave in filence, having his 
heart too full to enjoy this kind of en- 
tertainment, although he could per- 
ceive the general imagined the fcene 
would have afforded pleafure to him. 
Whili he was waiting to receive the 
remains of the cloths as they were 
found, he was a witnefs to feveral 
other executions of the unfortunate 


’ rebels, which were conduéted with ve- 


ry little ceremony. 
” The payment for the reft of the 
value of the goods, over and above 
what had been recovered, being made 
very flowly, Mr. Hanway reprefented 
to the general the inconveniency he 
fuffered by the delay. He acknow- 
ledged that a part of the money had 
been appropriated to the Shah’s ufe ; 
but proffered him fome of the women 
prifoners, who might be fold as flaves, 
in part of payment ; and upon his re- 
fufal to accept this kind of compenfa- 
tion, the general endeavoured to pro- 
cure of him a receipt for the amount, 
and to take his bill payable in fifteen 
days; but Mr. Hanway had expe- 
rienced too much of Perfian infidelity, 
to fign an inflrument which might be 
roduced againft him as evidence of his 
mes g received complete fatisfaction. 
On the zoth of June, having ob- 
tained in goods and money eighty-five 
per centum of the original value of 
his caravan; and Captain Woodroofe 
having informed him he was arrived in 


the bay with the fhip, he left Aftrds 
bad, and embarked on his return. 

In their voyage along the fouthern 
coaft of the Caipian, they were attack- 
ed by feven of the Ogurtjoy pirate 
boats ; but fome fhot being fired, the 
pirates defifled and fled. 

When Mr. Hanway arrived. at Lan- 
garood on the 23d of July, he found 
Captain Elton in a very bad ftate of 
health. He ftaid with him a week, 
and then fet off for Refhd; but the 
feafon being very unhealthy, he was 
feized himfelf with a dangerous fick- 
nefs, which detained him till the 13th 
of September, when he embarked at 
Perebezar. He had invefted the whole 
fum recovered by virtue of the Shah’s 
decree, in raw filk, which he had now 
the fatisfaction to fee fafe on board in 
the Cafpian; and after a paflage of 
thirteen days he arrived at Yerkie. 
Here he remained till the 11th of Oc- 
tober, and had then the mortification 
to learn that they mult perform a qua- 
rantine of fix weeks on the ifland Ca- 
raza, a little way up a branch of the 
Volga.* 

On the 22d of November, Mr. 
Hanway departed from Aftrachan for 
Peterfburgh. The Volga:was covered 
with ice, fo that the paflage to Zarit- 
zen by water was now obitruéted. He 
determined, therefore, to travel by 
land, and reaching Zaritzen on the 
ith day after, arrived at Mofcow the 
22d of November. Here he received 
letters acquainting him of the death of 
a relation, by which he reaped certain 


* It is a curiofity natural to the mind to enquire the fate of Capt. Elton.—After Mr. 
Hanway’s departure from Perfia, Nadir was aflaffinated by fome of his officers. This, 
however, did not quath the hopes of Capt. Elton. The peafants of Ghilan attempted to 


affaflinate him, and a ball, fired from a fecret hand, paffed through his coat; but he al- 
caped, and {urvived, under the proteétion which his abilities procured him from Ali Kouli, 
Nadir’s nephew and fucceffor. After his death, the Perfians having no king whom they 
thought proper to obey, the elders of Ghilan took the people under their care, in form of 
an ariflocracy. Capt. Elton, who knew thefe men meant no good to himy refufed to 
obey them, and shutting himfelt up in his houfe, determined to oppofé them ; but not 
having fufficicut ftrength, he capitulated with Hahdgee Gemal, their chief, for the fafety of 
his pcifon and effeéts 5 but the faithleis Hahdgee feized his effects, and condemned him to 
be hanged. He was leading to execution, when news arrived that one of the chief cap- 
tains in the elders’ army, was gone oyer to Mahommed Haffan their enemy. This threw 
every thing into confulion: the elders were obliged to fly, and they carried Ejton along 
with thems _ It was hoped this change in their affairs would have awakened fome pity in 
the breatts of the elders ; but they were incapable of commileration, and he was fhot, by 


their orders, in April, 17516 ‘ 
4 pecuniary 
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pecuniary advantages, much exceed- 
ing any he could expect from his en- 
gagement in the Caipian affairs. ‘The 
diftance between Mofcow and Peterf- 
burgh, as already mentioned, is 487 
Englith miles ; yet he arrived there in 
three days, drawn in a fledge over the 
frozea fnow. ‘The roads are marked 
by rows of trees, planted about twen- 
ty yards afunder ; and the conveyance 
was fo eafy, that he flept whilit they 
travelled near feventy miles. On the 
firft of January, 1745, he arrived at 
Peterfburgh, after an abfence of a 
year and iixteen weeks, in which time 
he had travelled about 5400 Englith 
miles. 

At this place he had fome dif- 
ferences with the perfons who had been 
iaterefied in the Cafpian trade; but 
they were fuch as a failure of fuccefs 
was likely to produce. Beiag referred 
to arbitration they were amicably ad- 
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jufted, and he refided at Peterfburgh 
five years. 

It comes not within the limits of 
this defign, intended to convey to pof- 
terity fome idea of the intrepidity, 
perfeverance, aad addrefs of Mr. Han- 
way, to defcribe more minutely the 
preient ftate of the empire of Perfia. 
lf what is here mentioned thall awake 
the curiofity of the reader, he may 
find it agreeably fatishied by recurring 
to the T'ravels themfelves. 

On the ninth of July, 1750, Mr. 
Hanway left Peterfburgh, in his way 
to England, where he arrived on the 
28th of October, 1750, alter having 
travelled, in his return, through Re- 
vel, Dantzick; Berlin; Dreidea, 
Magdeburgh, Brunfwick, Hanover, 
Zell, Hamburgh, Bremen, Amiter+ 
dam, Leyden, Hague, Rotterdam, 
and Helvoetfluys. 

[ To be continued. ] 






The InstRuUCTIONS of a Mexican Fatuer to his Son. 


{ From Cullen’s Tranflation of the Abbé Clavigero’s Hiftory of Mexico. J 


Y fon, who art come into the 

light from the womb of thy 
mother like the-chicken from the egg, 
and like it art preparing to fly thro’ 
the world, we know not how long 
heaven will grant to us the enjoyment 
of that precious gem which we poffefs 
in thee ; but, however thort the period, 
endeavour to live exactly, praying 
God continually fo affiit thee. He 
created thee; thou art his property. 
He is thy Father, and loves thee {till 
more than I do; repofe in him thy 
thoughts, and day and night direct thy 
fighs to him. Reverence and falute 
thy elders, and hold no one in con- 
tempt. ‘Tothe poor and the diftreffed 
be not dumb, but rather ufe words 
of comfort. Honour all perfons, par- 
ticularly thy parents, to whom thow 
oweit obedience, refpect, and fervice. 
Guard againit imitating the example 
of thofe wicked fons, who, like brutes 
that are deprived of reafon, neither 
reverence their parents, liiten to their 
initruction, nor fubmit to their cor- 
rection ; becanle, whoever follow sheir 


fteps will have an unhappy end, will 
die in a defperate or fudden manner, 
or will be kilied and devoured by wild 
beafts. ' 

Mock not, my fon, the aged or the 
imperfe&. Scorn not him whom you 
fee fall into fome folly or tran{greilion, 
nor make him reproaches ; but reftrain 
thyfelf, and beware left thou fall into 
the fame error which offends thee 
in another. Go not where thou 
art not called, nor interfere in that 
which does not concern thee. Endea- 
vour to manifeit thy good breeding in 
all thy words and actions. In conver 
fation do not lay thy hands upon ane 
other, nor ipeak too much, nor ins 
terrupt or difturb another’s difcourie. 
If thou heareit any one talking foolith- 
ly, aad it is not thy bufineds to correct 
him, keep filence ; but if it does con- 
cern thee, confider firft what thou art 
to fay, and do not {peak arrogantly, 
that thy correction may be well re 
ceived. 

When any one difcourfes with thee, 
hear him attentively, and hold thyfelf 
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in an eafy attitude ; neither playing 
with thy feet, nor putting thy mantle to 
thy mouth, nor {pitting too often, nor 
looking about you here and there, nor 
rifing up frequently if thou art fitting ; 
for {uch actions are indications of le- 
vity and low-breeding. 

When thou art at table do not eat 
voracioufly, nor fhew thy difpleafure 
if any thing difpieafes thee. If any 
one comes unexpectedly to dinner with 
thee, fhare with him what thou hait ; 
and when any perfon is entertained by 
thee, do not fix thy looks upon him. 

In walking, look where thou goeft, 
that thou mayft not puth againit any 
one. If thouseeit another coming thy 
way, goa little afide to give him room 
to pafs. Never ftep before thy elders, 
unlefs it be neceflary, or that they 
order thee to do fo. When thou fit- 
teft at table with them, do not eat or 
drink before them, but attend to them 
in a becoming manner, that thou mayit 
merit their favour. 

When they give thee any thing, ac- 
cept it with tokens of gratitude: if 
the prefent is great, do not become 
vain or fond of it. If the gift is {mall 
do not defpife it, nor be provoked, 
nor cccafion difpleafure to them who 
favour thee. If thou becomeft rich, 
do not grow infolent, nor fcorn the 
poor; for thofe very gods who deny 
riches to others im order to give them 
to thee, offended by thy pride, will 
take them from thee again to give to 
others. Support thyfelf by thy own 
labours; for then thy food will be 
fweeter. I, my fon, have fupported 
thee hitherto with my fweat, and have 
omitied no duty of a father; I have 
provided thee with every thing necef- 
fary, without taking it from others. 

Do thou {fo likewile. 

Never tell a falfehood; becaufe a 
lic is a heinous fin. When it is necef- 
fary to communicate to another what 
has been imparted to thee, tell the 
fimple truth without any addition. 
Speak ill of nobody. Do not take 
notice of the failings which thou ob- 
ferveitin others, if thou art not called 
upon te correct them. Be nota newi- 


carrier, nor a fower of difcord. When 
thou beareit an embaffy, and he to 
whom it is borne is enraged, and 
fpeaks contemptuoufly of thofe who 
fent thee, do not report fuch an an- 
fwer, but endeavour to foften him, 
aad diffemble as much as poflible that 
which thou heardit, that thou mayit 
not raife difcord and fpread calumny 
of which thou mayit afterwards re- 
nt. 

Stay no longer than is neceffary in 
the market-piace ; for in fuch places 
there is the greateft danger of con- 
tracting vices. 

When thou art offered an employ- 
ment, imagine that the propofal is 
made to try thee; then accept it not 
haitily, although thou knoweit thyfelf 
more fit than others to exercife it; 
but excufe thyfelf until thouart obliged 
to accept it: thus thou wilt be more 
elteemed. 

Be not diffolute ; becaufe thou wilt 
thereby incenfe the gods, and they 
will cover thee with intamy. Reftrain 
thyfelf, zay fon, as thou art yet young, 
and wait until the girl, whom the gods 
deitine for thy wite, arrive at a iuit- 
able age : leave that to their care, as 
they know how to order every thing 
properly. When the time for thy mar- 
riage is come, dare not to make it 
without the confent of thy parents, 
otherwife it will have an unhappy 
iffue. 

Steal not, nor give thyfelf up to 
gaming; otherwiic chou wilt bea dif- 
grace to thy parents, whom thou ought 
rather to honour for the education they 
have given thee. If thou wilt be vir- 
tuous, thy example will put the wicked 
to fhame. No more, my fon ; enough, 
has been faid in difcharge of the du- 
ties of a father. With thefe counfels 
I with to fortify thy mind. Refufe 
them not, nor act in contradi¢tion to 
them; for on them thy life, and all 
thy happinefs, depend. 

Such were the initructions which the 
Mexicans frequently inculcated to their 
fons. Hufbandmen and merchants gave 
their fons other advice regarding their 
particular profediions, 
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The INSTRUCTIONS of @ Mexican MoTHER to her DAUGHTER. 
[ From the Same. ] 


M Y daughter born of my fub- 
ftanve, brought forth with my 
pains, and nourifhed with my milk, 
I have endeavoured to bring thee up 


with the greatett poffible care, and thy 


father has wrought and polithed thee 
like an emerald, that thou mayft ap- 
pear in the eyes of men a jewel of 
virtue. Strive always to be good ; for 
otherwife who will have thee for a 
wife? Thou wilt be rejected by every 
one. Liie is a thorny laborious path, 
and it is neceflary to exert all our 
powers to obtain the goods which the 
gods are willing to yield to us; we 
muft not theretore be lazy or negli- 
gent, but diligent in every thing. 
Be orderly and take pains to manage 
the ceconomy of thy houfe. Give wa- 
ter to thy hufband for his hands, and 
make bread for thy family. Wherever 
thou goeft, go with modeity and com- 
pofure, without hurrying thy fteps, or 
laughing with thofe thou meeteit, nei- 
ther fixing thy looks upon them, nor 
caiting thy eyes thougntlefly, firft to 
one jide, and then to another, that 
thy reputation may not be fullied ; but 
give a courteous anfwer to thofe who 
falute and put any queftion to thee. 
Employ thy(elf diligently in fpin- 
ning and weaving, in iewing and em- 
broidering ; for by thefe arts thou wilt 
gain efteem, and all the neceffaries of 
tood and clothing. Do not give thy 
felf too much to fleep, nor feek the 
fhade, but go in the open air and there 
repoie thyicif; for effeminacy brings 
along with it idlenefs and other vices. 
In whatever thou doeit, encourage 
not evil thoughts ; but attend folely to 
the fervice ot the gods ; and the giving 
comfort to thy parents. If thy father 
or thy mother calls thee, do not flay 
to be called twice; but go inftantly 
to know their pleaiure, that thou maytt 
not diioblige them by flownefs. Re- 
turn no iniolent anfwers, nor fhew any 
want of compiiance ; but if thou caait 
no: do what they command, make a 


modeft excufe. If another is called 
and does not come quickly; come 
thou, hear what is ordered, and do it 
well. Never oifer thyfelf to do that 
which thou canft not do. Deceive no 
perfon, for the gods fee all thy a€tions. 
Live in peace with every body, and 
love every oné fincerely and honeftly, 
that thou mayil be beloved by them in 
return. 

Be not greedy of the goods which 
thou hait. If thou feeft any thing pre- 
fented to another, give way to no 
mean fufpicions; for the gods, to 
whom every good belongs, diftribute 
every thing as they pleafe. If thau 
would{t avoid the difpleafare of others, 
let none meet with it from thee. 

Guard againit improper familiarities 
with men; nor yield to the guilty 
withes of thy heart; or thou wilt be 
the reproach of thy family, and will 
pollute thy mind as mud does water. 
Keep not company with diffolute, ly. 
ing, or idle women ; otherwife they 
will infallibly infect thee by their ex- 
ample. Attend upon thy family, and 
do not go on flight occafions out of 
thy houte, nor be feen wandering 
through the ftreets, or in the markct- 
place; for in fuch places thou wile 
meet thy ruin. Remember that vice, 
like a poifonous herb, brings death to 
thofe who tafte it; and when it once 
harbours in the mind it is difficult to 
expel it. If in pailing through the 
ftreets thou meeteft with a forward 
youth who appears agreeable to thee, 
give him no correfpondence, but dif- 
iemble and pais on. If he fays any 
thing to thee, take no heed of him 
nor his words; andif he follows thee, 
turn not your face about to look at 
him, left that might inflame his paf- 
fion more. If thoy behaveft fo, he . 
will foon turn and let thee proceed in 
peace. ' 

Enter not, without fome urgent mo- 
tive, into another’s houie, that no- 
thing may be either faidor thought in- 

*Cc2 juni. 
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jurious to thy honour ; but if thou en- 
tereft into the houfe of thy relations, 
falute them with refpect and do not 
remain idle, but immediately take up 
a fpindle to fpin, or do any other 
thing that occurs. 

When thou art married, refpe& thy 
hufband, obey him, and diligeatly do 
what he commands thee. Avoid in- 
curring his difpleafure, nor fhew thy- 
felf paffionate or ill-natured ; but re- 
ceive him fondly to thy arms, even if 
if he is poor and lives at thy expence. 
If thy hufband occafions thee any dif- 
guit, let him not know thy difpleafure 
when he commands thee to do any 
thing ; but diflemble it at that time, 
and afterwards tell him with genile- 
neis what ‘vexed thee, that he nay be 
won by thy mildnefs and offend thee 
no farther. Difhonour him not before 
ethers ; for thou alfo would be dif- 
honoured. If any one comes to vifit 
thy hufband, accept the vifit kindly, 


Scar of the Virtues and Vices that mark the Moral Obligations to 
Justice ; being a Continuation of the interofling Extraét from Mr, 


and fhew all the civility thou canft. 
If thy hufband is foolith, be thou dif- 
creet. Ifhe fails in the management 
of wealth, admonifh him of his fail- 
ings; but if he is totally incapable of 
taking care of his eftate, take that 
charge upon thyfelf, attend carefully 
to his pefleflions, and never omit to 
pay the workmen punétually. Take 
care not to lofe any thing through 
negligence. 

Embrace, my daughter, the counfel 
which I give thee§ I am already ad- 
vanced in life, and have had fufficient 
dealings with the world. I am thy 
mother, I with that thou mayeft live 
well. Fix my precepts in thy heart 
and dovels, for then thou wilt live hap- 
py. If, by not liftening to me, or 
by negleéting my initructions any mif- 
fortunes befall thee, the fault will be 
thine, and the evil alfo. Enough, 
my child. May the gods profper thee. 


Bruce’s kruics, in our laff Magazine, Page 127. 


Usrice, or the difpofition to main- 

tain the rights of mankind, will 
exhibit a fcale of virtues with their ac- 
companying pleaiures, and of vices 
with their accompanying pains, which, 
united, will mark the obligation to 
this branch of the Law, 

To maintain the rights of others re- 
quires ftrength and vigour of conflitu- 
tion, wifdom in the conduét df affairs, 
and the firmnefs which can bafle dif- 
ficulties and dangers. The difpofition 


We hall avail ourfelf of this rela. 
tion, and borrowing the terms of the 
ancient cardinal virtues, mark the ef- 
feéts of the Law which enables a man 
to be juft or to maintain the rights of 


mankind. 


1. Yemperance fignifies the difpofi- 


tion to preferve the coniijtution of the 


body and the powers of the mind in 


the found itate in which they are con- 
ferred by Natnre. 


~ . <i . 
If either are im- 


indeed might exiit in theory in a mind 
that was defective in the virtues which 
it owed itfelf, but the effedts of the 
hoe in practice cannot appear if thefe 
virtues are wanting. ‘Lhe ancients 
very properly divided the virtues into 
theie which a man owes to himielf, 
and thofe which he owes to others; 
but they adverted not to the faét, that 
Temperance, Prudence, and Forti- 
tude, which comprehend the former, 
were neceflary to practice Jultice, the 
virtue which comprchends the latter. 


paired, a man is unable to maintain 
his place in Society cither in the mo- 
ment of fervice or difficulty. * Your 
hands are like the hands of a child 
(faid 2 Cherokee to an European pri- 
foner) they are unfit for the chace or 
for war. in the winter’s fnow you 
*mutt burn a fire, and in the fummer’s 
heat you faint in the fhade. The 
Cherokee can always lift the hatchet, 
the fnow does not treeze him, nor the 
fun ‘make him faint.: We are men.’ 
This Savage, in comparing his own 
manners with thole o: a polithed peo- 

pie, 
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ple, defcribes the temperance which 
fits a man for maintaining the rights of 
Society or for being jutt. 

The faculties of the mind require 
their natural exertions; if they are 
neglected, or if. they are direfted to 
improper objetts, like the powers of 
the body, they lofe their vigour, and 
fink into inaction. 

The health of the body, and the 
capacity of the mind, give the inde- 
pendence and the conicious approba- 
tion of itfelf, which fits a man for main- 
taining the rights of others and re- 
ceiving their deferved confidence. 

2. Prudence fignifies the capacity to 
examine in what the rights of human 
nature confift, and to feleét the means 
which are beit fitted to preferve them. 
When Cicero faw the confpiracy of 
Catiline ripening ; when he compared 
with the danger the value of the Kber- 
ties of Rome; when, inftead of arath 
effort to fave them, he drew together 
all the evidence of the criminality, 
and feized the moment when the ef- 
frontery of the coufpirator led him to 
the Senate, whom he was about to 
mailacre ; catching at this inftant the 
fire of patriotifin, and roufing the 
paftions by the fenfe of danger, he 
expofed the {cheme, its author, and 
the deftruction intended their country, 
and led them to arms and revenge. 
He had the capacity to difcern in what 
the rights of country confifted, and to 
felect the fureft means for their pre- 
fervation. His reward, befides that of 
confcious merit, was the gratitude of 
the Romans, and the glorious epithet 
of Father of his Country. 

3. Fortitude fignifies the firmnefs 
which bears fuffering, or meets dangers 
undaunted. If temperance fits for 
active fcenes, and prudence diftin- 
guifhes the moment proper for fuccefs, 
there mult be a firmnefs of mind du- 
ring this progrets which the paffions in 
vain affail, and an intrepidity which 
danger in vain attempts to turn from 
the defence of rights. Advertity may 
tempt the indigent to violate the life 
or property of an individual, the paf- 
fions of ambitien and avarice to in- 
fringe on jhe sights of natjons, but 

I 


1o9 
thefe are only proofs of defects in the 
virtues which fit for the private or 
public ftations of Society, and shew, 
that uhlefs Fortitude is poffeffed, man 
cannot be juit, or maintain the rights 
of mankind. 

If the fir! Romans could not have 
lived on fimple fare, they would not 
have been fitted for the hardthips of a 
campaign without refources: if they 
had not, amid freedom, had the pru- 
dence to be obedient in the field, 
they could not have conquered their 
enemies: if they had not poticiled 
firmnefs in adverfity, and been ready 
to die in the caufe of their country, 
they could not have been jutt, aor 
have maintained its rights either a- 
gainft treacherous citizens or public 
enemies. Self-enjoyment and the con- 
fidence of mankind accompany the 
virtue of Fortitude. 

The virtues comprehended in Juf- 
tice, confidered as the difpofition to 
maintain the rights of mankind, carry 
with them each its obligation, '‘Tem- 
perance has health and unimpaired 
talents to enjoy rights; prudence, ca- 
pacity to difcern and iccure them ; 
tortitude, fafety amid the viciflitudes 
of life, and the honour of preferving 
the rights of a people. 

The oppotite vices have their {peci- 
fic fufferings, which doubles the obli- 
gation to maintain the rights of maa- 
kind, 

1. Intemperance fignifies the debili- 
tating the powers of the body and of 
the mind by excefs and improper ob- 
jects. The appetites and paffions. 
which have bodily pleafure for their 
objects, terminate in fenfuclity, ac- 
companied with langour and cileafe. 
If the faculties of the mind are directed 
to invent and employ means wiich in- 
jure, initead of maintaining the rights 
of human nature, they terimiaate in 
debafement and .incapacity. * How 
({aid Zeno) can the debaucnee {peak of 
pleafure, he has loft the mind that 
could fee! it. A wife man indeed will 
live agreeably to Nature, but Nature 
requires that we be able to difcern the 
rights of freemen, and fitted to de- 
fend them.’ Tatemperance, or the 
vice 
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vice which unfits men for maintaining 
their rights, thefe Philofophers con- 
fidered as the greateft injuitice to So- 
ciety, and that imbecility and con- 
tempt were its natural confequences. 

_ 2. Imprudence fignifies the directing 
the faculties of the mind to mean or 
maproper objects. If to the firlt, it 
debafes them ; if to the fecond, it per- 
vertsthem. * The gamblers of Athens 
(fid Demofthenes) are more active 
than the magiftrates, and the Athenians 
are ruined by the felithneis of the one 
and the indolence of the other.’ Dif 
appointment accompanies the one vice, 
contempt the other. 

3. Pufllanimity fignifies incapacity 
to endure the accidents of life, or to 
repel the dangers which threaten our 
own or the rights of mankind. When 
Pofillanimity is conftitutional, like 
every other deficiency from Nature, it 
is not a fubject of praife or blame ; it 
appears in the habitual prevalence of 
the deprefling paifions. When Pufil- 
lanimity is the fruit of vicious habits, 
thefe deprefling paffions arc all that re- 
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main of the impaired faculties of ¢ 
foul. * How (faid Cato) can the Ro. 
mans continue men, when they wafle 
the hours which fit for war, in learning 
the Grecian effeminacies?? This re. 
pudlican thought that every circum- 
ttance which tended to leffen the vi- 
gour of a foldier’s conititution, had 
an influence on his mind, and un- 
fitted him for the hardfhips of the field. 
The improvement of taite and under- 
ftanding, on the contrary, has a ten- 
dency to correét the paffions which en- 
gender pufillanimity. Scipio Afri- 
canus was as brave and virtuous as 
Cato, and far more amiable in his 
chara&ter. Dejection and defpair are 
the confequences of pufillanimity: 
mankind treat it with icorn and de- 
rifion. 

The fum of the enjoyments from the 
virtues of Temperance, Prudence, and 
Fortitude, which enable us to main- 
tain the rights of mankind, and the 
fum of the fufferings from the oppofite 
vices, conftitute the obligation to the 
virtue of Juitice. 


An Account of the New Play, called Juu1a, or Tue Iratian Lover; 
performed for the firft Time at the Theatre Rayal, Drury-Lane, 


Saturday, April 14. 


4 ie S Play is the production of 
: Captain Jephfon, author of the 
tragedies of Braganza, the Law of 
Lombardy, the Count of Narbonne, and 
feveral other pieces. 

The Characters were thus reprefented : 


Duke of Genoa, Mr. Packer; Du- 
razzo, a Nobleman, father of julia, 

fr. Benfley; Marcellus, a young 
Nobleman, fon. of Fulvia, Mr. 
Palmer ; Camillo, his friend, ‘Mr. 
Whitfield; Mentevole, a yonug No- 
bleman, in love with Julis, Mr. Kem- 
ble; Manoa, 2 Merchant, Mr. 
Aickin.—Fulvia, mother of Marcel- 
lus, Mrs. Ward; Julia, daughter of 
Durazzo, Mrs. Siddens ; Olympia, 
fitter of Mentevole, Mrs. Byereton ; 
Nerina, an attendant on Julia, Mits 


Tidiwell. 


The principal incidents of the ftory 
arc founded oi an event which atually 
occurred in the ifland of “Jerfey or 
Guernfey, within the prefent century, 
and are extremely interefting and af- 
fecting.—Claudio, a young nobleman 
of Genoa, is on the point of being 
united in marriage to Julia, the daugh- 
ter of a Senator in the fame city ; but, 
on the eve of the nuptials, the intend- 
ed bridegroom is found murdered on 
the {ea-ihore, without an apparent 
pofiblity, from any circumftance, of 
difcovering the affailin. Julia is after- 
wirds courted by Mentevoie, a young 
nobleman, who had been the friend of 
Claudio ; but his afiidurties have made 
no imprefiion on her heart, and her 
grief tor her lover remains usimpaired, 
though after a long interval. At this 
period, the action of the tragedy com- 
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mences. Marcellus, the brother of 
Claudio, and in feature and perfon his 
counterpart, returning after an abfence 
of feveral years from the wars againft 
the Infidels, is introduced by Durazzo 
to Mentevole. The latter apprehend- 
ing that he may find in Marcellus a 
fuccefsful rival, on account of his re- 
femblance to the deceafed Claudio, 
prefies his fuit with more earneftnets 
to Durazzo, and charges his fifte 

Olympia, who is the bofom friend of 
Julia, to obferve her conduct and her 
reception of his dreaded rival. Mar- 
cellus being introduced by his mother 
Fulvia, is received by Julia with tears 
of wonder, from his refemblance to 
Claudio. Onhis return he is met and 
interrogated by Mentevole, who, on 
finding that Julia had alfo made an 
impreffion on his heart, at firit prays 
him to fupprefs his paflion, but meet- 
ing with a determined refufal, he 
challenges him to decide their claim 
by the {word within two hours. Men- 
tevole, then meditating on the iflue of 
this conteit, produces a picture of Julia, 
richly fet with brilliants, which he ac- 
cidentally drops on the entrance of 
Olympia to announce a viiit from his 
miilrefs. Olympia finds, and iecretes 
the piture, whilit Julia, who has heard 
of the intended duel, obtains froin 
Mentevole a promiie of sorbearance, 
which his impatient {pirit afterwards 
caufes him to violate on his meeting 
with Marcellus, with whom he fights, 
and is difarmed. 

Olympia, in the mean time, intend- 
ing to ferve her brother by affording a 
new proof of his fondneis, leaves the 
piciure on Julia’s toilet, enjoining the 
attendant to mention to whom 1 be- 
longed. Fulvia, in whom fufpicions 
of the fincerity of Julia had becn 
excited, by an anonymous letter from 
Meatevole, and fill more by her 
knowledge of the private interview 
held for the purpo‘e of preventing the 
duel, enters, and finds the picture 
wnich. fhe knows to have belonged to 
her fon. Inflamed by this concur- 


rence of circumitance:, fhe proclaims 
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Mentevole to be the afaffin of Claudio, 
and Julia his accomplice in the mur- 
der. ‘The bufinefs is in confequence 
to be brought to a folemn trial; but 
Mentevole in the mean time procures 
an entrance into Durszzo’s garden, 
and endeavours to carry off Julia by. 
force ; but juit in the moment of put- 
ting his threats into execution, the 
fuatches his dagger from his girdie, 
and, by vowing her refolution to kill 
herfelf if he approaches, fraftrates his 
purpofes, and efcapes. Marcellus alfo 
continues his fuit, to him fhe promifes 
a fifterly affection, but folemaly vows 
that her heart ihall never know another 
object, or entertain another paffion. 

On the trial, Mentevole boldly and 

calmly difavows any knowledge of the 
murder. The picture he avers to be his, 
painted by himfelf in imitation of 
Claudio’s, and enriched with jewels 
purchafed from the fame merchant. 
Being unexpectedly confronted how- 
ever with Manoa, the merchant whora 
he thought dead, but who had been 
faved trom fhipwreck by Marcellus, 
and who ihews the picture of Claudio 
in the bracelet by touching a fecret 
{pring, his coafcience fails him, and 
he confeiles himfelf the murderer of 
Claudio. Approaching Julia, to up- 
braid her with the calamities the had 
caufed him, he feizes an opportunity 
to fial her mortally, and whilit he is 
borne to torture, the fuffering heroine 
terminates at once her miferies and 
her life. , 

Such are the leading. features of the 
tragedy of Julia, which, though it 
lay$ claim to much intereit and force, 
forms by no means a pertect compofi- 
tion. ‘Ihe languag is in general ner= 
vous, and the unagery well adapted 5 
but the former is trequently inHated, 
and the novelty of the latter fometim:s 
coniiits merely in the terms in which it 
is conveyed. 

The rrologue was fpoken by Mr. 
Kemble, and the Epilogue by Mrs. 
Siddons.— The play, on beiag givea 
outa fecond time for Monday evening, 
Was received wita continued applaute. 
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EPILOGUE * to thelaft New Comedy, 
called SEDUCTION, 
Spoken by Milfs FARREN. 


N former times—’t's long ago, I own— 
Man feated on the haughty hufband’s 
throne, 
The wife by fuch abfurd reftraints inclos’d, 
Not one gallant had the-as he fuppos’d : 
But modelt. meck, his jealous doubts ap- 
pe isd, 
And footh’d her lord and mafter—when 
fhe pleas’d, 
Then, women led fuch exemplary lives, 
Daughters, almo't, as humble were—as 
wives ! 
© A favage Salique law the men maintain’d ; 
¢O monitrous! we were flaves! and huf- 
bands reign’d.’ 
Strange were thefe cuitoms obfolete; but 
we 
Con/ol date our cuftoms—and, you fee, 
Such wife defigns 1 oppofition find : 
A fair free trade is good for.all mankind. 
The ‘ib’ral fpirit of our lib’ral beauties, 
Has quite annu!l’d prohibitory duties. 
Th- Cicifbeo, and the chere amie, 
On the broad bafe of recipywcity, 
Are exports now, and imports duty-free. 
As for this Lady Morden’s moiley merit, 
With her half-aucient, her half medern 
Spirit 
You'll! imitate 
Her modifh licence, or her maukith love ! 
Of that no moreThe fubject of my 
fpeech, 
The doétiine I came purpofe'y to teach, 
(Nay, look not low’ring, man of mighty 
fenfe) 
Is rival woman’s fuper-eminence= 
‘ Yes, we have proofs where wit, where 
tafte combin'd 
6 To deck, with blended charms, the fe- 
male mind. 
Say, fhall not we, with confcious pride, 
proclaim, 
ale critic rais\d—cven Shakefpcar’s 
fame ! 
*Ycs lordly man—!ook furly if you 
pleafe, 
¢ But women beat you out and out, with 
cafe! 
€ In tales of fancy, tendernefs, diftrefs, 
¢ Tf vou dave doubt us = ftudy The Rece/s. 
6 And oft let foft Cecilia win your praife, 
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© While Reafon guides the clue in Fancy’s 
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ISH MUSE. 

¢ In tragedy our triumph all atteft’; 

‘ Your tears the genuine proof who aéts the 
beft. 

* In comedy—But hold—TI dread to fay 

* How much of late, ev'n there, you've loft 
the day.” 

No, [ll not humbie your proud fex fo far, 

Till you,no more remember—SucH 
Fuincs Arg. 

Gladly our Author owns, all this is 

true ; 

Nor thinks he’s robb’d when others have 
their due, 

Yet, owning, hopes you've kindly heard 
his caufe ; 

Hopes to participate your juft applaufe. 

And, fhould your hands fome grateful 
wreath combine, 

And, fhould that wreath his anxious brow 
entwine, 

The prize, molt precious mem’ry holds in 
ftore, 

Tt there thal! bloom—'till mem’ry is no 
more ! 


The verfes between inverted commas 
were requefted from, and written by, a gen- 
tlanan whofe literary abilities are great, and 
well known; and the following were con- 
fequently omitted 


Ts rival woman’s fuper-eminence 

In wit, as well as beauty? Proofs I cou’d, 

But wil] not cite, to make th’ affertion good. 

Why theuld I fpeak, what’s known to 
Fame and you, 

Young Andre’s woes; the wrongs of old 
Peru! 

Why the Belle’s Stratagem, or Percy name} 

Or fiweet Cecilia’s never-ending fame ? 

Our comic, or our tragic, triumphs quote 5 

Or tell how Siddons acted, Burney wrote ? 

No, T'llnot humble, &c. 





PRAISE ann FLATTERY., 
By PETER Pinpar, Efq. 
PAIR praife is fterling gold—all fhould 


defire it, 
Fiatt’ry, bale coim—a cheat upom the 
nation: 
And yet, our vanity doth much admire it, 
And really gives it all its circulation, 


Flattry’s a fly infinuating fcrew— 
The world—a bottle of Tokay fo fine=s 
The engine always can its cork fubdue, 
And make an eafy pris’ner of the wine. 


* For the Prologue, fee our lait, pace 352. 
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Jatt’ry’s an ivy wriggling round an oak— To thew, (if unthackled by icy neglect) 
This oak is often ein John Bull— To what wonderful heights the can foar. 
Which ivy would its great fupporter choak, 
Whilit John (fo thick the walls of his p saalingerse 
_ dark full) rtf > : , 
Then expanding the wing of her bird ; 
Deems it a pretty ornament, and ftruts— = Take the quill of Sublimity, Shak{peare, 


Recumbent before him ftrait drop’d the 


Till matter ivy creeps into John’s guts : (the faid) 
And gives poor thoughtlefs John a fetof —“ And go fafhionthe tear-ftarting word.” 
gripes, To Genius he bow'd, as he pluck’d forth 
Then like an organ, opening all his the quill, 
pipes, . To the breeze werehis yeflments unfurl’d; 
John roars; and, when to a confumption Like a fun-beam with Fancy he fled trom 
drain’d, the hill, 
Finds out the knave his folly eritertain’d. = To chair and illumine the world. 
Praife is a modeft unaffuming maid, For the good of mankind he rave precepts 
As fimple as a Quaker beauty dreft : convey’d, 
No oftentation hef’s—no vain parade + And his firains had fuch charms on the 
Sweet nymph! and of the feweft words ear, 
poflett ; That whenever he pleas’d, from the cone 
Yet heard with rev’rence when fhe filence courfe that ftray'd, 
breaks, He could call up the finile or the tear. 
She dignifies the man of whom fhe fpeaks. O13 Time knew his worth, with the figh of 
Flatt’ry’s a pert French milliner—a jade eftecem nae 
Cover’d with rouge, and fiauntingly ar- __ From the earth bade fweet Willy arife 5 
ray'd 5 With his genius he fled, but has left us his 
Makes faucy love to ev’ry man the méetsy theme, 


And offers even her favours in the ftreets. Which fhall ever be dear to the wife. 


And yet, inftead of meeting public hiffes, T.N. 
Divines fo grave—Philofophers can bear 
er 5 ELEGY on the unhappy Fate of a 
What's ftranger ftill, with childifh rapture = Younc Lavy, who was unfortunately 


hear her ; : . , ecembert 
Nay court the finiling harlot’s very kiffes, = —— a 


The Girt of SupLimiTy to AGAIN my mournful Mufe attempts te 
SHAKSPEARE. fing, 
The firains by friendly fympathy in- 


Oo N the biforked hill, with Fame’s ever- fpir'd ; 
__ green crown’d, Again my bofom heaves the heartfelt fting, 
Encircled with azure ferene, By forrows’ pangs again my fancy’s fu'd. 


Whiltt the fyiphs of his fancy play'd wan- Lift ye, whofe bofoms feel the cutting fmart, 


tonly round, 
H1., : . And heave the fad, the voluntary tigh, 
Willy Shak‘peare was chief of the fcene. In foft rememb’rance from the penfive hows, 
As all thoughful he fat, keen-ey’d Wifdom = When Death too fudden calls on youth 
drew near, to die. 
Jut fent from the regions above 3 


Aad flooping the whiper'd this truth in his Tr ye% with me, will drop a tender tear, 


To youthful beauty {ummon’d in its 


ear, 
* Thy lays breathe the fpirit of Jove.” Unheard, nknowi, no aid of friendfhip 
To his fide came the Mule of the bowl and near ; 
the blade, Sever’d far diftatit from her native clime. 


She hail’d him great Prince of her art ; 


While Comedy near all thofe dimples dif- Mercilef& Ocesn! fiom ‘thy pond’rous 


womb, 


play'd, Could not unfpotted female virtue fave ? 
baie give a brifk pulfe to the heart. But mounting Gia ! fee the opening 
Bright Genius approach’d him with pleafing tomb ; 
refpect, And hufh’d Oblivion fhuts the wat'ry 
Inher arms a young eagle fhe bore; grave | 


Dd Or 
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Or was it heav'n, that well thy virtues knew, 
Eliza fair, and gave this fudden call, 

Admir'd and made thee of the chofen few, 
And took thee to its bofom ali in all ? 


It was, and heav’n beft knows its own 
decrees, 
Beyond the reach of narrow-minded man, 
Who weakly judges by the part he fees, 
And dares by this th’ Almighty’s works 
to fcan. 


Yet friends will weep and rue the woeful 


ZY» 
In mpatilng fighs, that took the faireft 
form, 
Far from their lov’d fociety away, 
Amidtt the horrors of tremendous ftorm. 


Mll-fated form! off Spartel*s dreaded fhore, 
The boift’rous elements impetuous drove, 
The bounding veflel, whilit the horrid roar 
Heard not the fighs nor felt the bofom 
move. 
Ye friends, who yet in expe&tation wait, 
The wifh’d arrival of your long-fought 
guett, 
Know, that on hich, is now her blifsful fate, 
With feraph forms, and fpirits ever blett. 
No billows there, no elemental rage, 
No war of Nature’s pow’rs, no giant ftrife 
Within the feats of blifs their tumults wage, 
To mar the pleafures of celettial life. 


No: as the fun’s revivifying beam, 
Abforbs the vapours of the paffing night, 

So the Divine Effulgence reigns fupreme, 
And all is harmony and pure delight. 


A. CALLENDER, 


VERSES written by a Younc 
GENTLEMAN, on meeting in a 
rural Walk, with a happy Rival and the 
Lady who was the Object of his Affec- 
tions, aud who feemed to avoid him. 


rpHe Sun had roll’d but midway thro’ the 
tky. 
When Danvil bleft was with Olivia feen, 
Beneath a tow’r, that lifts its head on high, 
Rugged with mots, with mantling ivy 
green. 


Low in the verdure of a graffy vale, 
Their hearts expanded to each others ear 5 
The violct {cented fweet the pafling gale, 
And the gay lark funggladly thro’ theair. 


He, happy youth, has found the power to 
charm, 
And thro’ life’s journey may that pow’r 
endure ; 
She, lovely maid, the coldeft heart can warm, 
Fai as the faise:t, next to angels pure | 


Be dumb, mv mufe, or diffonant my fong, 

Whene’er I give the tender maid a pain, 

May trees, that tell her name, thefe woods 
among, 

Refuie me, when I rove, their fhade again. 


Orlan ne’er injur’d what was mott his love, 
Ne’er with’d a haim to any form divine ! 
The turtle firit thall wound its favourite 
dove; 
Ere I, dear maid, will hurt one hair of 
thine, 
Thou willow, waving gently o’er the lea, 
impear|’dwith dew, it I havecaus’d her fear, 
Give, when fhe comes again, a drop for me, 
And [ll repay your kindnefs with a tear. 
Or thou, lone turtle, pafs for me away, 
Thy tofteft fighs, as when from flighted 
love, 
Thy dulcet murmurs to her bofom play, 
Sooth it to peace, and every fear remove. 


May fome kind angel with a guardian's 


care, 
Each earneft hope for happinefs fupply, 

T'll live content with Solitude’s cold teary 
And a dim profpeét of futurity. 


ORLAN, 


Tue WITHER’D FLOWER. 


ARIA, feated on a ftile, furvey’d 
The morning primrofe, and the glafly 
rill: 
At eve return’d the fweetly blufhing maid, 
The fount and primrofé were remaining ftill, 


Next day young Colin to the cottagecame, 
And eas’d his bofom of the pureft leve, 
Confefs’d the fecret of his ardent flame, 
Then fought by fighs her tendernefs to 


move ; 


She drop’d a curtfy thank’d him for the 
favour, 
Declin’d his fuit, and hoped that he would 
leave her, 
So Colin trudg’d away. 


The —— again towards her favourite 
eat, 

Trod o'er the meadows her accuftom’d way, 

Paufing fhe ftood, no ftream her eye to meet, 

The yellow primrofe toomhad died away. 


Her little heart beat flutt’ring to her fide, 
She quickly haften’d to the cottage door, 
She hung her head her pearly tears to hide, 
From grief-worn Colin—penfive as before. 


He beg’d forgivenefs, atk’d for future 
kindneis, 

She prefs’d his hand, and told him love was 
blindnefs, 


Yet begg’d that he would ftay. 


Ar- 
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Affecting Account of a Murner in the Ifland of Guernfey. 


The following Story, on avbich the new Tragedy. of Julia appears to have been found- 
ed, was related by the Clergyman of the Place where the Faéts happened; and 
but a few Years ago many Perfons were living, who remembered every material 
Circumftance of it. The Story is remarkably well told; and the Perufal of it will 

Sve to place in the firongeft Point of View the Art of the Poet, in conftru@ing on 
this fhort Scale, one of the moft beautiful and affecting Tragedies that has appeared 


Since the Days of Otway and Rowe. 


Like all bis great Predecefirs, be has, in 


Jeme Inftances, deviated with great Fudgment from the Original. 


Aout the Year 1726, John Andrew 
Gordier, a gentleman of French extrac- 
tion, and of confiderable fortune, in the ifland 
of Jerfey, was upon the point of marrying the 
daughter of a wealthy merchant of Guernfey ; 
but, on a fudden, he was loft to his friends 
and relations, as well as to the lady who 
was to have been his bride; and, notwith- 
ftanding the mott diligent enquiry in both 
iflands, with every poflible fearch that could 
be made, not the leaft intelligence could 
be obtained, either of-his death or his 
retreat. 

It happened, however, that, after a time, 
when all difcourfe concerning him had fub- 
fied, bis body was accidentally found in 
Guernfy, by fome boys, in traverfing the 
beach, with two wounds on the back, and 
one on the head, thrutt into the cavity of a 
rock, whofe mouth was fo fimall, that it 
mutt have been with difficulty, that the body 
could be made to enter it. 

This difcovery,with thofe evident proofs of 
murder, alarmed the two families ; the former 
enquiries were in vain renewed; not the 
leait light, either to countenance fufpicion, 
or to ground conjecture, could be gathered, 
to trace out the murderer ; and all that could 
be done, was, to pay the laft duty to the 
remains of the unfortunate youth, by folem- 
nizing his funeral with all the marks of un- 
atlected forrow. 

The mother of the young gentleman re- 
mained inconfolable; and the lady, to 
whom he was foon to have been wedded, 
pined in fecret for the lofs of the only man 
im the world whom fhe could love. She 
was, indeed, courted by a young merchant; 
but though fhe was, in a manner, con- 
{trained by her parents to admit his addref- 
fes, fhe was inwardly refolved never to give 
him her hand. 

The mother of Gordier, who never ceafed 
to ruminate onthe ecataftrophe which had be- 
fallen her fon, was not a little folicitous for 
the welfare of the young lady, whom fhe 
looked upon as her daughter-in-law, and 


whom fhe regarded with the greater tendcr- 
nefs, as fhe heard how fevevely the was af- 
fected by the fudden difappearance of her in- 
tended hufband. 

Some years afterwards, being told that 
the young lady’s life was in danger, fhe re- 
folved to crofs the fea that d vides the iflands, 
in order to afford her every con{olation in 
her power, by condoling with her, fharing 
her griefs, and thereby endeavouring to alies 
vigte the forrows of her heart. As atten- 
dants in her voyage, Mrs. Gordier took with 
her a beloved brother and an only furviving 
fon.. When they arrived, they were adviied 
by the apothecary, who attended the young 
lady, not to furprife her by an unlooked-for 
vilit, till fhe was prepared by degrees to re~ 
ceive it; but, notwithftanding all the care 
that could be taken, the fight of the mother 
brought to her mind the full remembrance 
of the fon, and the thock was too great for 
her weak fpirits to bear: fhe fainted upon 
the firit approach of Mrs. Gordier, and it 
was with difficulty that fhe was brought to 
herfelf. ‘The mother was curious to know 
every little circumftance that attended the 
laft interview of the young lovers, ang of 
all that had paffed fince the difcovery of the 
murder of her fon ; and the young lady was 
no leis earneft to prolong the converfition, 
but her fits returned at almoit every period, 
and fhe could only fay how tenderly they 
ge and with what ardency the expe&ted 
lis promifed return the next day. It was 
no finall concern to the afflicted mother, ta 
fee the poor lady in this weak {tate, dying, 
as flie plainly perceived the was, of a broken 
heart ; and the company prefent could not 
forbear vehement execrations againit the aw- 
thor of this double dittrefs. 

Mrs. Gordier, all on a fudden, burft into 
a flood of tears, on teeing a jewel pendant 
to the young lady’s watch, which fhe knew 
her fon had purchafed as a prefent to her, 
before he left the ifland of Jeriey. The vio- 
lence of her grief was obferved by the young 
lady, who had juft fpirits enough to afk her 
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the immediate caufe. Being told that the 
fight of a jewel, the prefentation of which to 
his beloved bride was to be the pledge of 
their mutual happinefs, revived in her mind 
her irreparable lofs, the young lady was 
femingly firuck with horror and attonifh- 
ment at the declaration, and, touching the 
jewel, as with an expreffion of contempt, 
funk into the arms of her weeping vilitor, 
and without uttering a fingle word, except 
only M. Cl—a—r-—. breathed her laft. The 
manner of her expiring feemed to involve a 
myftery. All prefent were aftonifhed. The 
confufion which her death occafioned, ttop- 
ped, for fome time, all further utterance ; 
but when every means had been uled to re- 
ftore her, without being able to bring her to 
life ; and when theeffufions of forrow, poured 
forth at her death, had for a while ceafed, 
all who were prefent began to {peak what 
they thought of her behaviour in her aft 
dying moments. Mrs. Gordicr, who was 
totally unacquainted with the foft and deli- 
cate temper of the deceated, could not help 
droppmg fome unfavourable expreflions con- 
ceiming her manner of leaving the world, 
which fhe thought plainly enough indicated 
a knowledge of the murder. Her own pa- 
vents, who were prefent at the lait ert | 
fvene, fired with indignation at the infult 
offered to the un{poited innocence of their 
darling child, at not help refenting the 
ungencrous interpretation put upon the laft 
clofing moments of her blamelets life. A 
{cene of trouble and mutual reproach enfued, 
which is éafier to conceive than to relate. 
When the commotion, however, was a lit- 
tle abated, and reaion began to take place, 
the friends cf both families very cordially in- 
terpoied, "and endeavoured to reconcile the 
mothers by acoo! exzmination of the circum- 
ftances that occafjoned the unfeafonable heat. 

Yeung Mr. Gordier recolleéted, that he 
had heard his brother declare, that the jewel 
in queftion was to be prefented to his bride on 
her wedding-day ; and, therefore, as that 
had never happened, his mother might be 
juttifid in her {afpicions, though pevhaps 
the lady might be innocent. The fifter of 
the deceafed calmly replied that fhe believed 
the warmth that had happened to be founded 
on a miltake, which fhe thought herfelf hap- 
py in beingvable to correét. “The jewel, the 
faid, which hey fitter wore, was not prefent- 
ed to her by Mr. Gordter, but was a pre- 
fent to her fome years after his unhappy 
death by Mr. Galliard, a very reputable 
meychant in Jerfey, who had veryjaffiduoufly 
paid his addrefles: to her, encouraged fo to 
co with a view, if poffible, to rélieve her 
mind, by diverting her affections toa new 
object ; that as many jewels have the fame 


appearance, that purchafed by Gordier, and 
that prefented by Mr, Galliard, might pro- 
bably not be the fame. Mrs. Gordier very 
readily acquiefced ; and, haying had time 
to Lary caret Bo feli again into tears, 
and, in the mo affecting manner apologized 
for her late indifcretion, adding, at the fame 
time, that if it was the jewel purchafed by 
her fon, his pifture was artfully concealed 
within it, which, by opening, would put 
the Matter beyond a doubt. The fifter, nor 
any of the family had ever feen it open, and 
knew nothing of fuch a contrivance. Young 
Gordier in a moment touched a fecreted 
{pring, and prefented to the company the 
miniature enclofed, moft beautifully en- 
riched. The confternation was now equal 
to the difcovery. The myftery was unravel- 
led. It was inftantly concluded, that the 
horror of the murder muft have ftruck the 
deceafed, and the deteftation of the murderer 
overcame her. The contempt with whch 
fhe wanted to fpurn the jewel from her, and 
her defire to declare from whom fhe 
fhe had it; all thefe circumftances concur- 
red to fix the murder on Mr. Galliard, who 
having been formeriy her father’s clerk, the 
laft word fhe attempted to utter was now 
interpreted to mean the Cl-a-r-k. 

The clergyman who was prefent, and 
who gay this relation, being the common 
friend of Galliard and the family. where he 
now was, advifed moderation and temper in 
the purfuit of jutlice. Many circumftances, 
he faid, may concur to entangle innocence 
in the {hares of guilt; and, he hoped, for 
the honour of human nature, that a gentle- 
man of fo fair a charaéter as Mr. Galliard, 
could never be guilty of fo foul a crime : 
he therefore wifhed he might be fent for, on 
the prefent melancholy occafion, rather as a 
mourner, than as a murderer; by which 
means the charge might be brought oh by 
degrees, and then, if innocent, as he hoped 
he would appear, his chara&ter would ftand 
fair; if guilty, care fhould be taken that he 
did not efcape. He added, in fupport 
of his counfel, that a man, once publicly 
charged with murder, upon circumstances 
ftrong as the prefent appeared, though his 
innocence might be clear as the fun at-noon- 
day to thofe who examined him, yet would 
never again be able to redeem his charaéter 
with the world, let his whole life after be 
ever fo itreproachable. 

The greateft part of the company feemed 
to approve of his advicg and reafons ; but it 
was vifible, by the countenance of Mrs. 
Gordier, that fhe, in her own mind, had 

rejudged him culty. However, in con- 
Cosme to the advice that had been given, 
Mr, Galliard was ‘ent for, and in a tew 
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returned, accompanied 


hours the meffe 

by Mr. Galliard ia perfon. The old lady, 
©n his entering the room, in the vehemence 
of ber paffion, charged him abruptly with 


the murder of her fon. Mr. Galliard made 
anfwer coolly, that indeed he well knew her 
fon, but had not feen him for many days 
Lefore the day of his difappearance, bemg 
then out of the ifland upon bufinefs, as the 
family in whofe houfe he now was could 
atteft. * But this jewel, ({aid the mother, 
fhewing him the jewel open as it was) is an 
inconteftible proof of your guilt; you gave 
the deceafed this jewel, which was purchated 
by my fon, and was in his pofleffion at the 
time of his death.” He denied ever feeing 
the jewel. The fitter of the deceafed then 
confronted him ; and taking it in her hand, 
and clofing it, * This jewel, (faid fhe) you 
gave to my fifter in my prefence, on fuch a 
day, (naming the day, the hour, and the 
place) you prefied her to accept it ; the refuled 
it: you prefled her again; fhe returned it, 
and was not prevailed on to take it, till I 
placed it to her watch, and pesfuaded her 
to wear it.’ He now betrayed fome figns 
of guilt; but, looking upon it when it was 
clofed, he owned the giving it, and prefent- 
ly recollecting himfelf, faid he knew it not 
in the form it was firft prefented to him : 
* But this trinket,’ (aid he) ‘ I purchafed 
of Levi the Jew, whom you all know, and 
who has travelled the{é iflands for more than 
twenty years. He, no doubt, can tell how 
he came by it... The Clergyman now 
thought himéelf happy in the counfel he had 
given; and, addreflin.» himfelf to Mrs. 
Gordier—‘ I hope, madam, you will now 
be patient till the affair has had a full hear- 
ing. Mr. Galliard is clear in his juftifica- 
tion, and the Jew only, at prefent, ap- 
pears to be the guilty perfon : he is now in 
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the ifland, and fhall foon be apprehended.” 
The old lady was again calm, and forced 
to acknowledge her rafhne(s, owing, as fhe 
faid, to the impetuofity of her temper, and 
to the occafion that produced it. She con- 
cluded with begging pardon of Galliud, 
whom fhe thought the had injured. 

Galliard triumphed in his innocence, 
hoped the lady would be careful of what 
fhe faid, and threatened, if his charaSer 
fuffered by the charge, to refer the injury 
to the decifion of thelaw. He lamented the 
fudden death of the unfortunate young ladv, 
and.melted into tears when he approached 
herbed. He took his leave after fome hours 
ftay, with becoming decency; and every 
one, even the mother, pronounced hin in- 
nocent. 

It was fome days before the Jew was 
found ; but when the news was {pread, that 
the Jew was in cuitody who had murdered 
young Gordier, remorfe, and the fear of 
public fhame, feized Galliard, and, the 
night preceding the day on which he was to 
have confronted the Jew before a magittrate, 
he was found dead, with a bloody p-n-knfe 
in his hand, wherewith he had ttabbed him- 
felf in three places, two of which were 
mortal, 

A letter was found on the table in his 
room, acknowledging his guilt, and con- 
cluding with thefe remarkable words : 
© None but thofe who have experienced the 
furious impul'e of ungovernable love will 
pardon the crime which I have committed, 
in order to obtain the incomparable objeét 
by whom my paffions were inflamed. “But 
thou, © father of mere.es ! who implanted 
in my foul thofe ftrong defires, wilt forgive 
one rafh attempt to accomplifh my dvter- 
mined puipote, in oppoiition, as it thould 
feem, to thy Almighty Prov:dence.” 


in the Fourtu Sessions of the 


Sixteenth Parliament of Great Britain; continued from Page 159 of 


our laft, 


. IN the Houfe of Lords, on the 28th of 
February, the Duke of Norfolk, after re- 
capitulating the vaft and eflential advantages 
of our trade to Portugal, moved, that the 
Methuen treaty with Portugal is binding 
and perpetual, and the differences, if any, 
between that Court and ours, fhould be 
finally adjuited, before the commercial trea- 
ty with France fhould be taken into con- 
fideration. 

The Marquis of Buckingham contended, 
that the balance of trade with Portugal was 
much over-rated, and that it would be high- 
4y lnpioper to put it in competition with the 


advantages to be derived from the treaty 
with France. They were a people not to 
be fatisfied, always complaining, and never 
juftified in their complaints. He did not, 
however, with to quarrel with them, nor 
was fuch the inteation of this connt'y ; nor 
did he fee in any manner how they could be 
inured by the treaty with France. In an- 
fwer to what farther fell from his Lorcthip, 
the Duke of Norfolk faid, he fhould give 
up the word perpetual, and then the mo- 
ton would merely exprefs that we meant 
at prefent to preferve inviolate she Methuen 


weaty. 
The 
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* The Bithop of Liindaff {poke ftrongly 
againit the French treaty: firft, he faid, 
becaute the hiftory of paft times informed us 
that this country enjoyed, within the lait 
forty years, a certain balance in trade not 
fhort of 400,000l. per annum. Were we 
to give this up for the fpeculative ideas of a 
chance commerce with France? Were we 
to part with that fyitem under which we had 
flow ifhed for fo many years: under which|we 
had grown to our prefcnt extenfive greatnels? 
The Britifh flag rode triumphant on the 
main, and our armies carried conqueft 
wherever they wents; and all this was done 
when we held no correfpondence with our 
rival. France has long been our rival in 
commerce—France has long looked upon us 
with a jealous eye; and it is univerfally 
known, that her great aim has been, and 
fill is, to become mittrefs of Europe ; the 
leading itep to the attainment of which was 
the deftruction of England. She had fel- 
dom or never fuflered herfelf to be biatled 
by any other motives than thofe of ambition, 
and of territorial interefls. Her navy has, 
for feveral years, been employed, and has 
fucceeded through the abili.ses of her Minif- 
ters. She wifhes to arrive at what fhe is 
rapidly attaining, the name and the effence 
of the greatelt maritime power in the world ; 
and whenever that important day arrives, 
Britain may bid an ete:nal adieu to all her 
former glory. It was a maxim in politics 
not to quarrel with old friends; it was a 
maxim in commerce not to part with a cer- 
tainty for an uncertainty. Neither of thefe 
had been preferved in the fyftem of the pre- 
fent Miniltry. 

Lord Carlifleand Lord Portchefter {poke 
on the fame fide. The latter faid, that every 
man of ‘enie in the kingdom reprobated the 
treaty, as a rueful fyftem, which our na- 
tural enemies, for oges, have been feeking to 
accomplifh, but which the wifdom and ex- 
perience of our ancettors, always took care 
to prevent. 

Lords Hopeton and Hawkefbury retrod the 
old ground in defence of the treaty. The 
Jgtter, in particulir, faid, that it was not 
our intention to break with Portug.l, un- 
lefs Portugal broke with us. 

Lord Stormont (formerly our Ambaf 
fador “at Paris) declared, that he knew toa 
well the faife conduct of France to have 
any reliance on her fpecious deciarations of 
friendfhip. The conduct of France to this 
country in a trinfacti n during the war be- 
fore lalt, was fo glaringly bate, that no one 
even at Paris ventured to jultify ir5 it was 
in threatening Portugal w:th immediate in- 
vation if the did not aét mm concert with 
France againi} Great Byituin; but what 


was the anfwer given by Portugal to the 
threat? * That, fooner than take fo dif- 
honourable a itep, he would {ee the roof taken 
from off his palace.’ Yet are we gomg to 
facrifice this faithful ally to a perfidious ene- 
my, who has invariably purfued the de- 
ftruétion of this country. France, more- 
over, previous to her entering into the late 
war, amufed us with the fairett profeflions, 
and congratulated us on our victories, even 
to the period when fhe fnatched fiom her 
face the matk, and plunged into the war, 
even without giving any reafon for fo doing, 
or ftating a fhadow of a pretext. The 
treaty we are now defired to enter into with 
that nation, is to give up all our connections 
with our friends,.and admit the manufac- 
tures of France on the fame terms with 
thofe from the moft favoured nations ; and 
we are defired to do fo at a period before we 
have treated with our old ally Portugal, for 
whom we have only ftipulated a refervation, 
for which refervation the French have flip- 
ped into the treaty the articles of the Family 
Compact, which were by our anceftors al- 
ways deprecated, and which by the treaty 
of Paris were particularly difallowed by 

the Englifth. He was confident that Monf. 
de Vergennes could not even expec them to 
be agreed to, when he propofed them : it 
was matter of extraordinary {urprife to him 
what enchantment could have been prac- 

tifed on our negociators fo te caufé them to 
fleep on their potts, as to fuffer the Family 
Compaét to be renewed by the prefent treaty ! 
He difagreed with the noble Marquis, who 
had ftated the expur® of woollens to Portu- 

gal as trifling when compared with the ex- 

ports to other parts of the world, and af- 

ferted, that our export to Portugal was one 
fifth or one fixth at leaft of the aggregate 

export of woollens from the country. 

Lord Carmarthen faid, that the queftion 
before the Houfe was improper, it would 
be contrary to our intereft to conclude any 
treaty with Portugal antecedent to the com- 
pletion of the French treaty. After fome 
farther converfation, the motion was put, 
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On the firft of March, Lord Stormont, 
agreeably to his intimation on a former 
day, ftrongly contended, that the propoting 
of an addreis on the commercial treaty in 
the prefent ttage of the bulinefs, was not 
only contrary tothe rules of the Houle, but 
tending ta break down the barrier of the 
Con- 
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Conftitution: he fhould therefore, move, 
€ That no addrefs to his Majefty, or refolutions 
entered into, hall be confidered as binding 
on this Houfe in its legiflative capacity, nor 
that fuch addvefs or refolutions thould be a 
bar againft any petitions from manufac- 
turers, pending the treaty pafling into a law.” 

The Marquis of Buckingham {aid he 
could have no objection to the motion, for 
none of their Lordthips could conceive the 
addrefs or refolution to bind them to the 
pafling the treaty, or that it would operate 
as a bar againft the petitions of the manu- 
fa&turers. But as he could fee no good 
reafon for the motion, he fhould move for 
the order of the day. ? 

Lord Stormont replied, that if he had 
any knowledge of Englith words, the ad- 
dsefs did abfolutely bind the Houle to a 
{peedy execution of the treaty. : 

The Marquis of Buckingham replied; 
after which the motion for the order of the 
day being read, it was carried without a 
divifion. : 

The Houfe then went into a committee 
on the commercial treaty, when the Mar- 
quis of Buckingham arofé, and (after 
ftating that there was a material difference 
between treaties of peace and amity and 
treaties of commerce, and that the breaking 
of the latter did not oblige us to break the 
former,) he declared, that the prefent treaty 
would add to the piofperity of this country, 
increafe the indultry of its inhabitant8, aug- 
ment the revenue, and, by eftablithing a 
commercial fyftem between Great Britain 
and France, would add permanency to 
peace, by rendering it the interelt of both 
countries to avoid war. He then entered 
into a variety of particulars to fhew the 
manifeft fuperiority of the prefent ay to 
that of Utrecht, which had been rejef&ted by 
the Parliament at that time. . By the prefent 
treaty, continued his Lordfaip, we are to 
admit the natural produce of France into 
this country. She is to receive our manu- 
faftures. What we receive from her will 
be for the higher :anks: what fhe will ie- 
ceive from us will be as neceflary for the 
peafant as the king. We thall be far greater 
gainers by the treaty than France ; for what 
articles we fhall import trom her will itill be 
received on high duties, while our manufac- 
tures are to be admitted into her dominions 
on low duties: the average duty on our 
goods imported into France will not amount 
to more than 1ol. or 111. per cent. ad va- 
lorem, while their imports into this country, 
will at leaft amount to sol. per cent. Af- 
ter ftating various other advantages, he con- 
cluded by moving the firft refolution paffed 
in the Houle of Commons on this fubje<ct. 

x 
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TheBithop of Llandaff ftrongly combatcd 
all the arguments of the noble Marquis ; 
but as it is unneceflary to retread the ground 
of former reafoning on this fubje&, we thal 
only repeat the conclufion of his {peech. He 
as much as any man wifhed for countries to 
abandon their enmity to each other; he ar- 
dently wifhed for that period, which would 
fome time come, when the {word of one na- 
tion fhould no more be reared againft an- 
other ; he wifhed for true chriftianity, which 
was a doétrine of peace and harmony, to be 
fpread over the whole univerfe: but that 
tume he did not conceive to be now near; 
France, as an ingenious and induttrious 
people, he refpected—as a polite and gene- 
rous people he loved them—but as a negp- 
ciating people he dreaded them—as an am- 
bitious people he hated them. Ambition, 
avarice, and thirft of power are three enor- 
mous vices—vices which have fattened the 
earth with the blood of her fons. —He was 
now petfuaded, that the treaty propofed with 
France will be injurious to this country; 
but if the treaty fhould pafs, and turn out a 
beneficial one to this country, no man 
would rejoice more than he should, nor none 
would be then more happy to ridicule the 
fentiments he had now tated as fallacious 
ones. 

Lords Walfmgham, Fortefcwe, and 
Hopeton, were for the treaty, and Lord 
Stormont again {poke againit it. 

Lord Hawkefbury denied that France and 
England were naturally enemies or rivals; 
the origin of their rivalfhip could not be 
traced beyond the reign of Henry VII, 
who freeing landed eftates from the fetters 
of perpetual entails, gave a new fpring to 
induftry and commerce. But duppofing the 
two countries naturally enemies, he could 
fee no reafon againft a commercial intercourfe 
in time of peace. Holland was the wifelt 
government upon earth with refpe&t to com- 
mercial purfuits; and no country ever op- 
poftd France with more refolution, and yet 
Holland always courted an intercourfe with 
France in time of peace. The treaty a&tual- 
ly under confideration was as much the 
creature of neceffity as of choice: France 
had, in 1785, publified an arret for en- 
forcing all her prohibitory laws with refpeét 
to this country ; and moit other powers, as 
if by a fpirit of confederacy, were laying 
very high duties on Britith manufactures, 
which could not fail in time greatly to cr p- 
pie our trade. In this cafe what could be 
done? Nothing better than to accept the 
invitation held out to us by France, to en- 
ter into a commercial treaty. And when 
the noble Lords fhould confider the wealth 
and great population of France, they oo > 
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“Ge of opinion, that to find fuch a market 
for our manufa&tures was a moft defirable 


object : but the French market, great as it. 


was, was not the only one that he expected 
to fee opened by this treaty. France bordered 
Italy, Spain, Germany, and Flanders ; 
and, through France, he made no doubr but 
our manufaétures would find their way into 
all thefe countries; and the more fo, as 
many of thefe manufactures were articles of 
luxury; and that France, who fet the 
fathions to moft countries, by adopting the 
ule of our manufaétures, would render them 
fathionable among their neighbours. Here 
then would be a vait field opened to the in- 
duftry of our people, a fource of wealth to 
the nation, and of revenue to governinent. 
Lord Landidowne fpoke fometimes for 
and fometimes againft the treaty ; but con- 
cluded that he fhould vote for it. And af- 
ter Lord Carlifle had fpoken againft, and 
Lord Townfhend for it, the Committee 
divided on the motion, 
Contents - - - 85 
Non Contents - - 31 
Majority 54 
In the Houfe of Commons, on the 2nd 
of March, Mr. Pelham brought forward 
the fifth charge againft Mr. Hattings, the 
fubje&t of which was his ill treatment of the 
Nabob of. Furricabad.—The province of 
Furricabad he ftated, in Mr. Haftings’s 
own language, to have been at one time 
flourifhing’ and opulent in the extreme. 
The father of the prefent Nabob had re- 
peatedly affifted the Company in their en- 
gagements with the Mahrattas, until his 
ewn country being over-run by thefe inva- 
ders, he. was compelled to call in the affift- 
ance of the Nabob Vizier Sujah Dowlah, 
with whom. he contraéted on that account 
the prodigious debt of 450 lacks of ru- 
pees [4,500,0001.] When_-his fon, the 
prefent Nabob, fucceeded, he found him- 
felf burthened with this debt, without any 
ciher refource for its difcharge, except what 
could be found in the narrow diltri& of 
Furricabad. In the beginning of 1781, 
the Nabob Vizier having transferred a part 
of this debt to the Company, in aid to the 
diicharge of his own fubjidy, it was thought 
proper to fend a Refident to Furricabad, 
both for the purpofe of colleéiing the reve- 
nues, and affording the natives a protestion 
againtt the exaétions and peculations of 
which they had frequently complained. 
Mr. Shea was accordingly deputed for that 
purpofe; but, in the latter end of the fame 
year, Mr. Haftings, forgetting the motives 
of prudence and humanity, which had dic- 


tated this mealure, on 2 fudden reacted 
6 


all his former opinions, and infifted on the 
recal of the Refident. Independent of the 
treachery of th’s conduét, there was fo fin- 
gular a difcordance in the fentiments of Mr. 
Haftings,. as to deferve a particular review. 
In‘ the firft inftance, he had been among 
thofe who obferved, that there were two 
modes of colleéting our part of the fubfidy 
from Furricabad. ~The one, by leaving the 
colle&tign in the hands of the Nabob, and 
leaving it alfo to him to remit the amount + 
the other, by appointing an Englith Refi- 
dent, who fhould have the fole care of thefe 
departments. Mr. Haftings had remarked, 
that the extravagance of the Nabob forbade 
the firft of thefe expedients, and concurred 
alfo in the motives of humanity which re- 
commended the other from the proteétien it 
would afford the unfortunate natives. But 
he now faid, on the contrary, as an excufe 
for his conduét, that the prefence of the 
Engltth Retident gave fanétion of the Com- 
pany’s affent to oppreffions of which they 
did not know, or knowing could not pre- 
vent: and he alfo faid, that there was a 
delicacy in our interference in the affairs of 
the Nabob Vizier, which on many accounts 
it would be much better to avoid. 

To account for this contrariety of fenti- 
ment, it was only neceflary to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the treaty of Chu- 
nar, which had been concluded in Novem- 
ber 1781. It was there, that, in compli- 
ance with the wifhes of the Nabob Vizier, 
Mr. Hattings agreed to recal the Englifh 
Refident, who had been a reftraint on that 
Nabob’s oppreffions in Furticabad ; it was 
there that Mr. Haftings had received the 
bribe of ten lacks of rupees [100,0001.] 
of which, when he found he could no 
longer keep it a fecret, he had thought pro- 
per to inform the Company, and to afk their 
leave to referve it to his own ufe: and it 
was in confequence of the interviews there 
held, and of the impreffions then made, 
that Mr. Haftings had declared, that if the 
Nabob of Furricabad was to be opprefied, 
he, for his part, could not refift the power 
which oppretféd him. But if Mr. Haftings, 
wielding all the ftrength of the Company, 
and armed ftill more by the weight of his 
influence with the Nabob of Oude: if he 
could not refit the oppreffion, it was evi- 
dent that fome other caufe betide his weak- 
nef, fhould be affigned for the non-refift- 
ance. 

Mr. Pelham, in the courfe of thefe re- 
marks, recurred to a variety of extracts 
from the correfpondence of Mr. Haftings, 
&c. by which he eftablifhed thot pofitions 
which itood in need of any proof. He then 
procecded to remark how httle the — 
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of Mr. Haftings was juftified by the tranf- 
aétions of the following years. ‘The Refi- 
dent, Mr. Shea, being recalled, the whole 
of his revenue was left to be managed by 
the Nabob himéfelf, during the years 1782 
and 1783, during which time all thofe op- 


- preflions were exescifed through his domi- 


ions which had been the fubject of former 
complaint, and in fome degree the occafion 
of fending the Refident. At the expira- 
tion of that period, Mr. Haftings = 
wecanting his former opinions, agreed to fend 
Major Palmer, and afterwards Mr. Willes, 
as Refidents to Furricabad, though every 


reafon which had formerly been alledged’ 


by the Governor General againft the mea- 
fure, ftood in’ all the force they originally 
poflefled. The fan&ion was ftill to be 
given, as the fame oppreffions till prevail- 
ed; and if fuch an interference with the 


tranfaStions of the Nabob Vizier was then 


a matter of delicate confideration, it was 
now infinitely more fo; it was an abfolute 
breach of the treaty of Chunar, by which 
it was provided, that no Britith Refident 
fhiould, after the recal of Mr. Shea, be fent 
on any account whatfoever to Furricabad ! 

But there were circumftances in the con- 
dué& of Mr. Hatftings, refpe&ting tbe ap- 
pointment of the latter gentleman, Mr 
Willes, which were ftill more deferving at- 
tention. He had readily agreed to the appoint- 
ment when Mr. Willes had been nominated 
by the Board. But no fooner had that 
gentleman reached Furricabad, than he re- 
ceived an order from Mr. Haftings, forbid- 
ding him to interfere by any means in the 
executive government of the Nabob, and 
afterwards a fecond, by which he was e- 
qually limited in the colleétion of the reve- 
‘nue! Here appeared a diftinétion between 
public conduét, and private interference, 
which feemed referved for the genius of 
Mr, Haftings to exhibit: he agreed in the 
appointment of a Refident ; he acceded with 
the utmoft propriety to every motive which 
had been Jaid down for that purpofe by the 
Board; but no fooner had Mr. Willes 
reached his deftination, than he was dif- 
armed of all power, and left a cypher in 
that very fituation where Mr. Haftings had 
a few weeks before agreed that every thing 
depended on his efficiency. 

Mr. Pelham concluded by exhibiting the 
variegated conduét and opinions of Mr. 
Haftings in the ftrongeft point of view. 
He had been cruel in the firft place, in re- 
calling without any caufe that protection 
which we had afforded to the Nabob of 
Furricabad. He had been guilty of “a 
breach of faith to the Company it his ac- 
eeptance of that byibe; which had evidently 
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‘ings, in which his condu 
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led him to conclude the treaty of Chunar. 
He had been guilty of a breach of that 
treaty, by fending Refidents to Furricabad, 
in defiance of its moft folemn flipulations : 
and he had been guilty of a mean yaar? 
which marked the whole of his conduct, 
from the time when he alternately held forth 
and retracted his proteétion to the Nabob, 
to the latter part of the bufinefs, when he 
had feemingly complied with the wifhes of 
the Board,. and had afterwards deprived of 
all power the perfon whom they had ap- 
pointed. He therefore felt himéelf fully 
juftified in moving, “ that Warren Hatt- 
ings, Efq; thould be impeached on the 
matter of the prefent charge.” 

Such was the charge againft Mr. Haft- 
was vindicated 
by Major Scott, Mr. Dundas, and Mr. 
Vanfittart. We fhall not, however, enter 
into the particulars of their defence of Mr. 
Haftings, as the whole tranfaétion is now 
to be fubmitted to a higher tribunal. We 
fh2l], therefore, conclude with the obferva« 
tions that fell from Lord Hood and Mr. 
Pitt. 

The former compared Mr. Haftings’ fi- 
tuation in the Eaft Indies to his own, when 
he had the honour to command a naval 
force in the weftern hemifphere. His Lords 
fhip related an inftance that happened to 
himfelf when the fleet was fo much dif- 
treffed for provifions, that if he had not 
at his own particular rifque laid am embar- 
go on all the veflels, or taken them up on 
his own account, the feamen might have 
ftarved, and the operations of the fquadron 
rendered of no effe&. If then, faid the 
noble Admiral, my difficulties laid me un- 
der embarrafiments, what muft have been 
thofe of the Governor General, furrounded 
as he was by enemies of every kind, and 
in a quarter of the world fo remote from 
the feat of empire. His Lordthip conclu-. 
déd by faying, that perfons employed in 
high flations of fupreme command ought 
not to be placed in the fame feale with thofe 
who were not vefted with authority, and 
whofe characters were confequently not at 
ftake. This brought up 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, wha 
expreffed his furprize, that the noble Lord, 
whofe conduét, as well in military as in 
private life, merited his warmelft praife, 
fhould draw a comparifon between the cha- 
rafter of an officer aéting with difcretion 
for the honour of his country, and that of 
the unhappy perfon who had brought fo m- 
delible a di/grace upon it, by every fpecies 
of tyranny and inhumanity.—There were 
timts and circumftances that would juitify 
men high in power, to make an occafional 
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ufe of their-authority ; but no gccafion up- 
on earth: could juftify the man who broke 
down the facred barriers of domeftic feli- 
city, and wantonly facrificed the innocent 
to gratify his own private good. Such men 
would ever meet with his fevereit refent- 
ment, and forry he was to conclude by ac- 


FOREIGN 


Paris, March 25. 

O N the 23d inftant the fon of the Em- 
peror of Cochin-China was prefented to 

his Majefty by the Marefcal de Caftries, 
The princely child is in his feventh year ; 
he fell on his knees before the King, who 
took him up in his arms, whilit two of the 
child’s relations lay proftrate with their fore- 
heads to the ground, He had in his train 
three pages, and next to him ftood the Mif- 
fionary Bifhop who accompanyed him to 
France. The young Prince ftaid at court 
the whole day, and made himfelf a welcome 
gueft. He is much more graceful in his 
deportment than is cuftomary at his tender 
yeas. His drefs confifts of a loofe myflin 
robe, covered with a kind of a mantle of 
gold tiffue. It appears from the account 
given by the Prince's followers, that the 
Ufurper of the fovercignty is the colleGtor of 
cuftoms and taxes, The dethroned Ein- 
peror has retired to the remotett part of his 
dominions towards the fea. These the un- 
fortunate Monarch, who has not yet com- 
eted his 30th year, defends himfelf at the 

d of a handful of trufty fubjects, who 
have followed his fortunes. He has, it is 
faid, proudly rejeSted all affiftance offered 
to’ him by the Dutch and Englith, the 
Bifhop above-mentioned having perfuaded 
him to place no confidence but in his mott 
Chrittian Majefty. 

Vienna, March 20. An Imperial Edi& 
has been publithed here, dated the eighth, 
prehbiting the importation into any of the 
Auttrian dominions of hardware, cutlery, 
turnery, toys, ftationary, cordage, whale- 
bone, leather-gloves, ribbons, cottons, lin- 
nens, watches, fans, thread, faddlery, &c. 
unle{s by individuals for their own ufe, ard 
not for fale; but cambricks, gaufés, muf- 
lins and lawns, are permitted to be imported 
by paflport for fale, paying a dyty of fix 
Alcrins per pound weight. 

Franckfort, March 27. A labourer, 
wimed Johan Pengs, of Perez, in Pome- 
rania, died lately, aged 303 years, and was, 
according to his own requett, carryed to his 
grave upon heaves of corn, with inttruments 
of hufbandry upon his coffin; he had, du- 
ring his life, cultivated with his own hands, 
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upwards of 2000 acres of land; he had 
25 children, and all of them that lived he 
brought up to hard work ; he was himéelf 
of a abe ftrong conititution, chearful dif- 
pofition, and good found tenfe ; he had made 
fome excellent obfervations upon agriculture, 
which his memory preferved to the lait. 
Paris, April1o. On Saturday evening 
his moft Chriftian Majefty-was pleafed to 
remove Monf. de Calonne from the office 
of Comptioller-gencral of Finances, and on 
Monday evening Monf. de Forqueux, 
Counfellor of State, was appointed to fuc- 
ceed him. His Majetty has alfo thought 
proper to difmifs Moaf. de Miromefnil trom 
his office of Garde des Sceaux, and Monf, 
de Lamoignon, one of the Pretidents of the 


Parliament of Payis, is named to fucceed ~ 


him. 

Paris, Aprili1. We learn from the Ifle 
of France, that an atimament fitted out at 
Bombay has taken one of the iflands of the 
Little Archipelago to the north-eait of the 
Tile of France, called the Iland ef Don 
Diego Garcia, which was originally dif- 


covered by the Portucuefé, and fince often, © 


vifited and occupied by the French, M. 
de Bourdonuaye planted a colony there. 
There is at prefert no water upon the ifland, 
but a fupply might be procured by digging 
wells. I his place might not only ferve for 
the Englifh to tuuch at, but would in fu- 
ture become a rendezvous for the forces of 


that power, if they wanted to attack the Ifle 


of France and Bourbon. ‘Theie confidera- 
tions have determined M. de Souillac to dif- 
lodge them. The Engiith landed:with 599 
men, 300 of whom were feapoys ; againft 
thefe 800 are to be oppoied, which will, no. 
doubt be fufficient to oblige them to furs 
render the ifland again, as itjs not imagined 
they can be’ fufficiently entrenched yet to 
refift 800 Europeans, 

The Emperor has propofed to feparate all 
the circle of Egra from the diocefe of Ratif- 
bon, and to make it a feparate bithoprick 3 
in confequence of which, he has ifhaed a 
commiffion to the Eccletiaftical Council, te 
make the neceflary arrangements’ for the 


purpoie, 
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- Hiftorical Chronicle for April. 


fe - Marcu 30. 
HIS day the royal affent was given by 
commiffion to the militia pay bill, the 
Waterford poftage bill, the American trade 
bill, the Gainfborough road bill, the Bir- 
mingham road bill, the Keyberry-bridge 
road bill, the Brecon road bill, and to two 

private bills. 

MARCH 33. 
Yefterday the claims of the inhabitants of 
St. Euftatius were finally argued before the 


Privy Council ; and counfel being heard on” 


both fides, it was decreed, that Lord Rod- 
ney and General Vaughan are to refund the 
money to the faid clamants. 

Edinburgh, March 28. This day came 
on at Holyrood-houle, in confequence of 
his Maiefty’s proclamation, (See page ro8) 
the election of two Peers of Scotland, to fit 
and vote in the Houfe of Peers of the pre- 
fent Parliament of Great Britain, in the 
room of William Duke of Queenfberry, and 
James Earl of Abercorn, created Peers of 
Great Britain, when Dunbar Ear! of Sel- 
kirk, and George Lord Kinnaird, were 
elected, 

The votes of the new-created Englifh 
Peers were nm with a proteft, accord- 
ing to the ufual praAtice ; for the Lord Re- 
gilter has it not in his power to refufe an 
offered vote, either in perfon or by. proxy. 
The Earl of Kinnaird had a majority only 
by one vote againft Lord Cathcart, and was 
honoured with the Prince of Wales’ proxy. 
The return, it is faid, will be tried in tlie 
Houle of Peers. 

APRIL 4. 

Yefterday came on the ele&tion of a Go- 
vernor and Deputy Governor of the Bank 
of England, for the year ehfuing, when 
Edward Darell, Efq; was chofen Gover- 
ner, and Mark Weyland, Efq; Deputy- 
Governor. ? 

And this day came on the election of 
twenty-four Direétors, when the following 
Gentlemen were chofen, viz. 

S. Beachcroft, Efq; a Matthew, Efq; 
Daniel Booth, Efq; ‘Richard Neave, Efq; 


‘Roger Bochm, Efg; | Jofeph ‘Nutt, Efq; 


Sam. Bofanquet, Efq; ‘Ifaac Ofborne, E1q; 
Lyde Brown, Efq; Edward Payne, Efq; 
Richard Clay, Efq; George Peters, Efq; 
William Cooke, Efq; William Snell, Eq; 
Bicknell Coney, Efq;_, P. Jfaa¢ Thellufon, E(q; 
William Ewe, Efg, God. Thornton, Efq3 
Peter Gaufien, Efq; Brooke Watfon, Efq; 
Daniel Giles, Efq; ; and Alderman. 

T. Scott Jackfon, Efq; J. Whitmore, jun. Efq. 
Beeftoa Long, Eig; ; 


APRIL 9. 

The firft tone of a ‘new church at Wim- 
bledon was laid by the Rev. Mr. Randal, 
of that place. Benjamin Bond Hopkins, 
Charles Wilfon, Efqrs. and many other 
refpeftable inhabitants attended at the cere- 
mony. The contributions have been very 
handfome—amongft the largeit of which 
ftands the name of Mr. Levi, who, much 
to his honour, forgetting the diftinétions of 
religion, confributed one hundred pounds 
to the building of a chriftian church. . 

Bath, Apri 1r. Yefterday John Twy- 
crofs and Richard Wetenall weie convicted 
before the mayor on feveral counts, of keep- 
ing a faro and other gambling tables, and 
fentenced to pay : T'wycrofs four hundred, 
and Wetenall fourteen hundred pounds ; 
with a hearty with expreffed by the worthy 
magiftrate, that the law could be more 
weightily enforced againft thefe daring and 
atrocious offences. —— Eighteen hundred 
pounds is feemingly a large {um ; but when 
the various arts of fedaétioa to fupport this 
faro table, and its immenfe profits, are con- 
fidered, it will appear a mere trifle. Every 
allurement of expenfive eating, and the 
richeft wines, are ever fpecioufly ready to 
invite the convivial. The hounds are prin- 
cipally, if not folely, fupported to take in 
unwary country gentlemen; and the pre- 
fent culprits are only the oftenfible members 
of a numeroas co-partnerfhip, among 
ewhom eemand) may be eafily raifed; and 
who, like the fyrens of old, ave unceafing- 
ly employed to draw devoted viétims inte 
this dreadful vortex of deftruétion.—Two 
thirds of the above fine, by a claufe in the 
at of parliament, we hear, goes to the 
general hofpital in this city, and one third 
to the perfon who laid the information. 

APRIL 12. 

Yefterday morning came on the ballot for 
fix D-re&tors .of the Eaft India Company, 
at the clofé of which the numbers were, 

James Moffatt, Eg . 744 
William Devaynes, Efq, 729 
Stephen Luthington, Efq. 728 
Nathaniel Smith, Eq. 673 

‘ Thomas Fitzhugh, Efg. 663 

Thomas Pattle, jun. Eiq. 558 

James Frafer, Efg. 553 

Sir Benjamin Hammet 448 

John Lewis, Efq. 5 
Whereupon the fix firft gentlemen were 
declared duly elected. 

Mr. Pattle, ‘Sir Benjamin Hammet, and 
Mr. Lewis were not in the houfe lit. 

Ee2 And 
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And this day, John Motteux, Efq. was 
chofen Chairman, and Nathaniel Smith, 
Efq. Deputy Chairman of the Company for 
the year enfuing. / 

Bath, April 16. A few weeks fince 
nine or ten large trees on the Entry-Hill 
Road Side, about a mile on the fouth fide 
of this city, fuddenly flipped from their fitua- 
tion for the fpace of fifty yards into the ad- 
joining field, carrying with them an immentfe 
weight of earth, and notwithftanding this 
extraordinary march they continue their ereé&t 
pofture, and are now breaking into leaf: it 
is become the fafhionable walk to obferve 
this new and furpriting {cene. 

APRIL 24. 

Yefterday being St. George’s day, and 
the anniverfary ms the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, they met at the r apartments in Somer- 
fet-place, and proceeded to the election of 
a Council and Officers for the year enfuing, 
as follow: 

Thofe of the old Council continued, 
WEI, 

George Ear! of Leicefler, F.R.S. * 
Sir Jofeph Eanks, Pref. R. S. 
Owen Salufbury Brereton, Efq. F. R. S. 
Edwaid Bridgen, Efg. F.R. S. 
John Brand, M. A. 
chn Dougias, D.D.F.R.S. Muf.Brit.Cur. 
ichard Gough, Efq. F.R. S. 
Michael Lost, D. D. F.LR.S. 
Sir William, Muigrave, Bart. F.R.S. 
William Norris, M. A. 
John Topham, Ffq F.R.S, 
NEW MEMBERS. 
Heneage Karl of Aylesford, F. R. S. Muf. 

Brit. Curator, 

Peter Calvert, D.L.L Deen of the Arches, 

F.R.S. 

Henry Cavendifh, F.R.S. 

Philip Duval, D.D. F.R.S. 

Sr Lieniy Charles Engiefield, Bart. F.R.S. 

Brownlow Cecil, Eat] of Exeter, F.R.S. 

William Mitford, Eq. 

Si Lucas Pepys, M.D Bart. F.R.S. 

Sir Alexancer Thomp‘on, Knt. F.R.S. 

Rolph Willet, Eig. F.R.S. 
OFFICERS, 

George Far] of Leiceiter, Prefident. 

}hdward Bridgen, Efg. ‘Treafurer. 

The Rev. William Norris and the Rev. 

John Brand, Secretaries. 

APRIL 25. 

The Seffions ended at the Old-Bailey, 
swwhen 33 conviéts received judgment of 
death; 60 were fentenced to be tranfported, 
two of whom, for ftrivping childien, ave 
to be fent to Africa, the other women to 
New South Wales; 8 to be imprifoned in 
Newgate ; 1 to hard labour in the houf of 
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correétion ;- 5 to be whipped ; and 31 die 
charged by proclamation. 

Elizabeth Kirvan, a convict for forgery, 
whofe execution was refpited on her plea of 
preenancy, is referred to her former judg- 
ment, fhe not being pregnant. . 

The Seffion of the Peace is adjourned 
until Monday the 21ft day of May next, 
at Guildhall ; and the Seffion of Goal De- 
livery of Newgate, until Wednefday the 23d 
day of the fame month, at the Old Bailey. 

- APRIL 26. 

The following 15 conviéts were brought 
out of Newgate on the platform ereéted be- 
fore the Debtors-door, and executed pur- 
fuant to their fentence, viz. Francis Parr, 
for perfonating Ifaac Hart, the proprietor of 
39c01. 3 per cent. confol:dated annuities, 
with intent to defraud the faid Hfaac Hart 
and the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England; William Tiapfhaw, for 
breaking open, in the day-time, the apart- 
ment a James Linney, in an houfe let to 
feveral tenants, and ftealing a linen gown 
and an apron, no perfon being then therein ; 
Jofeph Mullagan, James Coleman, and 
John-Williamfon Halfey, for breaking and 
entering the dwelling houfe of Jofeph Stokes, 
in the parifh of St. Catherine, and ftealing a 
fheet, a blanket, and other things : Charles 
Barker, for breaking and entering the 
dwelling-houfe of William Watfon, in the 
partth of St. Matthew, Bethnal-green, and 
ttealing feveral imall cafks, containing a 
quantity of fpirituous liquors; William 
Dwyre, for felonioufly and traiteroufly 
counterfeiting the current coin of this king- 
dom, called fix-pences, by colouring cer- 
tain peces of brafs with a certain liquid 
compofition producing the colour of filver ; 
Charles Shaw, for alfaulting John Hughes 
on the highway, in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and robbing him of a filver watch, 
&c.; John Walker and John Evans, for 
affaulting William Stevenfon on the high- 
way, in Old-ftreet, and robbing him of a 
filver watch, two guineas and a half, fome 
filver, and a dollar; Elizabeth Sedgewick, 
for fetting fire to the premifes of her matter 
Mr. John Taylor, at Feltham-hill, Mid- 
d'efex ; Michael Daily and Elizabeth Con- 
volly, for ftealing in the dwelling-houfe of 
Mrs. Catherine Plomer, in Howland-ftreet, 
Oxford-road, a go!d watch, a filver watch, 
feveral articles of plate, and a quantity of 
werring appare) ; John-Poufarque Dubois, 
for breaking into the dwelling-houte of John 
Grant, in Cockfpur-itreer, and ftealing a 
gold watch, a filver watch, a metal watch, 
and other things; and John Adamfon, for 
affaulting Samual Horne, on the highway, 
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gear the Opera-houfe in the Haymarket, 

and taking from him by force a metal watch 

ina fhagreen café. They all behaved very 
nitéent. 

Yefterday morning the eight malefaétors 
who were capitally conviéted at Kingfton 
Affizes, were taken from the New Gaol in 
the Borough to Kennington-common, and 
executed according to their fentence. 


BIRTHS. 
Son to the Right Hon. the Countefs 
A of Harrington, at his Lordfhip’s houfe 
in the Stable-yard, St. James’s. 
A daughter to Lady Milbourne, at his 
hordfhip’s houfe in Piccadilly. 


MARRIAGES. 
Iliam Dawfon, Efq. to Mifs Sophia 
Avfrere, daughter of Anthony Au- 
frere, Efq. of Hoverton Hail, Norfolk. 

William Martin, Efq. of Horfley Park, 
Effex, to Mis Sarah Rowley, daughter of 
Admiral Rowley. 

Edward Oliver, Efq. of Wollefcot, Wor- 
cefterfhire, to Mifs Harpur, daughter of 
the late Jofeph Harpur. Fig. 

Jofeph Yates, Eig. fon of the late Sir 
-Jofeph Yates, to the Hon. Mifs Charlotte 
St. John, daughter of the late Lord St. 
John, of Bletioe. 


William Lawfon, Eq, only fon of Sir , 


Gilfrid Lawfon, Bart. to Miis Hartley, 
drughter of John Hartley, Efq. 

The Hon. William Forward, fecond fon 
to Lord Vifcount Wicklow, to Mifs Caul- 
field, niece of the Earl of Charlemont. 

Mr. Smith, private Secretary to Mr. Pitt, 
to Milfs Martin, of Oxford Road. 

—— Dundas, E{q. Solicitor Genera! for 
Scotland, to Mifs Dundas, of Wimbledon. 

Count Barzina, Patr.cian of the Kepub- 
lic of Venice, to Mifs Paradife, of Charles- 
ftreet, Cavendifh-fquare. 

Ear! of Carystort, to Mifs Grenville, 
fitter of the Marquis of Buckingham. 

Major Duff, of the 26th regiment, to 
Mifs Skelly, daughter of the late Gordon 
Skelly, Eig. and niece to Lord Adam 
Gordon. 

Hon. George Keith Elphinftone, to Mifs 
Mercer, daughter of Wiliam Mercer, of 
Aldis, Eiq. 

Richard Lowndes, Eq. of Lincoln’s- 
Inn, to Mifs Brougham, youngelt daugh- 
ter of the late Henry Brougham, of Broug- 
ham Hall, Weftmoveland. 

Abraham Whitaker, Eig. Lieutenant of 
the 3d or King’s cwa regiment of dragoons, 
to Mais Ann Can, eldett daughter ot Dr. 
Lam, of Hevetord, : 
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DEATHS. 
Icnuarp Gamon, Ejq. father to the 
Duchefs of Chandos, and of Richard 
Gamon, E{q. M. P. for Winchetter. 
Sir Thomas Blake, Bart. 


In Oétober, at Calcutta, Henry Vanfit- . 


tart, Efq. 

The lady of Thomas Bury, Efq. of 
Colyton, Devenfhire. 

The Hon. George William Fairfax. 

Miis Anne Shrapnel, youngelt daughter 
of Zacharish Shrapnel, Efq. of Bradford, 
Wilts. 

Sir Merrick Burrell, Bart. 

Mary Countefs Dowager Talbot, reli& 
of the late William Earl ‘Talbot. 

Mrs. Howard, mother of the prefent 
Earl of Suffolk. 

Jofeph Browne, Vifcount Montague. 

‘The Lady Dowager Loraine, mother of 
Charles Smith Loraine, Eig. M. P. for 
Leicefter. 

Hon. Thomas Molefworth. 

Lieut. Gen. Sir William Boothby, Bart. 
Colonel of the 6th regiment of foot. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald, reli&t of the late Colonel 
Anftruther Fitzgerald. 

Robert Shirley, Earl Ferrers. 

Henry Major, Efg. of Lambeth. 

John Beddingfield, Eiq. of Caitter-Hall, 
Norfolk. , 

The Princefs Anne Amelia, aunt to th 
prefent King of Pruffia. 

Major General Sir John Wrottefley, 
Bait. Colonel of the 45th regiment, and 
Member for Staffordthire. 

Sir James Patey, Bart. 


PROMOTIONS. 

Homas Rogerfon, Eq. to be Affiftant 

Commiflary of the Stores, &c. in 
Antigua. 

William Greene, Efy. to be Standard 
Bearer to the Band of Gentlemen Pen- 
fioners. 

James Seton, E{. to be Governor of 
St. Vincent. 

Arthur Phillup, Efq. to be Captains 
General and Governor in Chief of the 
territory of New Sonth Wales. 


BANKRUPTS.—From the GazeTTs. 
MarRCH 27. 
Dwarp Baker, of St. James's mar- 
ket, butcher 
George Giegory, of Bigglefwade, linen- 
draper. 
James Draper, of Manchefter, Lanca- 
fhire, cotton and fultian manufaéturer. 
James Whithead, of Waiiall, Stafford- 
fhire, baker. 
James 
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James Bate and John Nicholls, of Ful- 
ford, Staffordthire, carrier's and copartnérs. 

James Harris, of the city of Bath, So- 

' merfetfhire, falt-man. 

John Rogers, of Briftol, grocer. 

Robert Jeffett, of Cheltenham, Glou- 
cefterfhire, innholder. 

William Fither, of Bath Eafton, Semer- 
fetthire, carrier. 

MARCH 31. 

Aaron Scott, of Milbourn-place, North- 
wmberland, mariner. 

William Lolley, of Liverpool, Lanea- 
fhire, wine, rum and brandy merchant. 

APRIL 3. 

Hugh Jones, of the city of Chetter, 
broker. 

Thomas Wright, of Birmingham, War- 
wickfhire, diftiller. 

Daniel Conftable, of the Old Bailey, 
printer. 

John Abfalom and Ann Ifmonger, of 
James-ltreet, Covent-garden, milliners, ha- 
berdafhers, and partners. 

Francis Noel, of Hanover-fireet, confec- 
tioner. 

‘APRIL 7. 

Edward Hague, of Fenchurch-ftreet, 
merchant. 

Charles Wiles, of Guildford, Surry, 
draper. 

Fowler Bean, of Camberwell, apothecary. 


APRIL 10, 
Thomas Bond, of Pickwick Lodge, in 
the paith of Corfham, Wilts, maltiter. 
James Sidgreaves the younger, and James 
Cardwell, both of Liverpool], Lancafhire, 
rum and = brandy-merchants, and co- 
partners. 
john Leach, of Damfide, in Darcey 
Lever, Lancathiie, cotton-manufafturer. 
Abraham Bellamy, of the parith of 
Chrift Church, Southwark, Surry, black- 
fmith. 
APRIL 14. 
Jeremiah Douton, of Barnet, Hertford- 
fhire, baker 
Joho Stodart, of South Cave, Yorkhhire, 
dealer and chapman. 
Samuel Cordon, of Bedford-ftreet, Co- 
Vertt-garden, dealer in coals. 
APRIL 17. 
Henry Fozer the younger, of Brixham, 
Devonhhire, mariner. 
William Darling, of Tadcafter, York- 
fhire, miller. 
Jofeph Kavanna, late of Rochdale, Lan- 
cafhire, grocer. 


John Chriftopher Falck, of Moorfields, ~ 


merchant. 
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APRIL 21, 

Richard Berry, of Norton F mt ifon- 

monger. 
Edward Thorpe, of Wood-ftreet, hofier. 

George Woolley, of the city of Glou- 
ceiter, grocer. 

Ifaac Tonge, of Wefthoughton, Lanca- 
fhire, faftian-manufacturer. 

William Walter Viney, of Mincing- lane, 
merchant. 

John Griffin, of Fareham, Hants, mer. 
cer and draper. 

Charles Court, of George-ftveet, near the 
Minories, merchant. 

George Setcole, of Bifhopfgate-ftreet, 
linen-draper. 

David Kay and Matthew M‘Gown, of 
Friday-ftreet, merchants and partners. 

John Powell, late of the city of Bath, 
Somertetthire, hatter and hofier. 

James Macdonald, of the parith of St. 
George, Middlefex, merchant. 

APRIL 2 

George Clarkion and Jofeph Bell, of 
Grocer’s-alley, wholefale linen-drapers and 
pertners. 

George Weft, 
brazier. 

Henry Pool, 
hill, butcher. 

John Fitzgerald, of St. Andrew, Hol- 
born, filvertmith. 

Thomas Dewhurft, of Bolton in le 
Moors, Lancathire, reed-maker. 

Wm Lightfoot, of Sudbrooke, Glou- 
cefterfhire, fkinner and fellmonger. 


late of Portfea, Hants, 


of Cock-court, Ludgate- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Hiteburit’s Attempt towards obtain- 
. ing invariable Meatures from the 
Menfuration of Time, 4to. 5s. fewed. 
Dr. Prieitley’s Letters to Dr. Horne, &c. 
on the Perion of Chrift, 8vo. 3s. fewed. 
Belcher’s Effays 6n various Subjeéts, 
2 vols. 12mo. 6s. 
Bifhop Atterbury’s Epiftolary Correfpon- 
dence, vol. 4. 5s. “fewed. 
Louifa, or the Cottage on the Moor, 
2 vols. 1zim0. 75. 
Sketch of a Tour through Swifferland, 
32zmo. 2s. 6d. 
A brief Account of the Hofpital of 
St. Elifabeth, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Graglia’s Ttalian Diétionary, ss. 
Seduction, a Comedy, rs. 6d. 
Caroline, or the Diverfities of Fortune. 
3 vols. 12m0. gs. 
Dr. Telta de Vitalibus Period: is Mevetme- 
tium et Sanorum, 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 
Dr. Perkins on the Sore Throat, Scarlet 
Fever, and Angina, is. 6d, 
Select 
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Sele&t Paffages from various Authors, AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, 


2mo. 3s. 6d. 

Sir G. Bromley’s Colle&ion of Royal 
Letters, 1619 30 1665, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
boards. ; 

Chambaud’s French Di&tionary, abridg- 
ed, 4s. 

The Epiftolary Correfpondence of Sir 
Richard Steele, with Notes, 2 vols. finall 
8yvo. 7s. 

Miller’s Elements of Thorough Bafs and 
Compofition, folio, 11. 1s. fewed. 

Paulina, or the Ruffian Daughter, a 
Poem, 3s. 

Select Parts of Gray’s Memoria Tech- 
nica, &c, 12mo. 2s. 

Knight’s Elegies and Sonnets. qto. 3s. 

Sir John Preitwich’s Refpublica, or a 
Difplay of the Honours, &c. of the Com- 
monwealth, 4to. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Dr. Francklin’s Sermons, vel. 3. 7s. 
boards. 

Taylor's Hymns of Orpheus, {mall 
8vo. 6s. 

Morgan’s Attorney’s Vade* Mecum, 
2vols. 8vo. 14s. 

The Fane of the Druids, a Poem, 2s. 6d. 

Du Mitand’s Art of Reading Englith, 
12mo. 25. 

Trimmer’s Oeconaniy of Charity, 22mo,. 
as. 6d. fewed. 

Imperfeé& Hints toward 2 new Edition of 
Shakipeare, gto. 4s. fewed. 

Burton’s Analyfis of two Chronological 
Tables, 2s. 

Bibliothecze Bodleiane Codicum Manu- 
feriptorum Orientalium, folio, 1]. 10s. 
fheets. 

‘Thoughts on the Progref$ of Socini- 
anifm, 1s. 

Marquis of Conducet’s Life of M. 
Turgot, 8vo. 7s. 

Memoirs of the late Rev. Gabriel D’An- 
ville, 2 vol. r2mo. 6s. 

Trinder’s Praétical Sermons, 8vo. 6s. 

Northcote’s Traéts on Conttitutional Sub- 
jects, 3s. 6d. boards. 

Hifiory of Tobit, a Poem, 2s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Marquis de Chaftellux’s 
Travels in North America. 2s. 

Lord Monboddo’s Origin and Progrefs 
of Language, vol. 4. 5s. boards. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


_ From April 9, to April 14, 1787. 
By the Standard Wincuester Bufhel 
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THE Complimentary Verfes to a late dignified Divine would bave been more acceptable, when 


the Work alluded to was firft pui lifoed. 
W? are obliged to N. XK. fer bis Intimatione 


W. M—l has great Merit, but is, upon the whale, too juvenile. 
J.B. is imorreds? 5 and J. S. extremely defeFive in Orthography end Grammar. 
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